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ROBERT. HALL, DYING. 


*T am in God’s hands, and | rejoice that I am, I 
am God's creature, at his disposal for life or death ; 
and that is a great mercy.’ 

,‘I fear pain more than death. If I could die 
easily, I think I would rather go stay; for I 
ae seen enough of the world and I have an hum- 


‘Ihave not one anxious thought, either for life 
or death. What I dread most are dark days. But 
I have had none yet, and I hope I shall not have 


apy. . 

A friend having said to him, ‘ This God wil] be 
our God,’ he replied, ‘ Yes he will—he will be our 
guide even unto death.’ — 

_{ What a mercy it is to have so many allevia- 
tions. I might have been deprived of all these 
comforts. I might have been in poverty 5 I might 
have been the most abject wretch on the face of 
the earth,” 

When he was a little recovered from one of his 
severe paroxysms, ‘I asked him,’ says Mr. Chand- 
ler, ‘ whether he felt much pain. He replied that 
his sufferings were very great; ‘but what,’ he 
added, ‘are my sufferings to the sufferings of 
Christ! His sufferings-were infinitely. greater, 
his sufferings were complicated; God has been 
very merciful to me*very merciful; I am a poor 
creature—an unworthy creature ; but God has been 
very kind—very.merciful.’ He then alluded to 
the character & the sufferings of crucifixion, re- 
marking how intense and insufferable they must 
have been, and asked many minute questions on 
what I might suppose was the process by which 
crucifixion brought about death. He particularly 
inquired respecting the effect of.pain—the nervous 
irritation—the thirst—the oppression of breathing, 
the disturbance of the circulation—and the hurried 
action of the heart, till the conversation gradually 
brought him to a consideration of his own distress ; 
when he again reverted to the lightness of his suf- 
ferings when contrasted with those of Christ. He 
spoke of our Lord’s ‘enduring the contradiction 
of sinners against himself’—of the ingratitude 
and unkindness he received from those for whom 
he went about doing good—of the combination of 
the mental and corporeal agonies sustained on 
the cross—the length of time during which our 
Lord hung—the exhaustion occasioned, &c. He 
ther remarked how differently he had been situ- 
ated; that though he had endured as much or 
more than fell to the lot of most men, yet all 
had been in mercy. I here remarked to him, that 
with most persons the days of ease and comfort 
were far more numerous than those of pain and 
sorrow. He replied, ‘ but I-have been a great suf- 
ferer in my time: it is, however, generally true: 
the dispensations of God have been merciful to 
‘me.’ He then observed, that.a contemplation of 
the sufferings of Christ was the best antidote 
against im@atience under any troubles we might 
experience ; and recommended me to reflect much 
on.this subject when in pain or distress, or in ex- 
pectation of death. | 

* Before leaving him,’ he remarks, ‘I explained 
to him the plan of proceeding to be observed, on 
which he bowed,’ saying, ‘ that whatever we wish- 
ed, he would comply with, he would do whatever 
we desired; begging that he might not interfere 
with my duties to other patients, and adding that 
he thought he should be very comfortable till my 
return.’ 

‘In a very short time, before 1 had reached home, 
I was summoned to behold the last agonizing scene 
of this great and extraordinary man. His difficulty | 
of breathing had suddenly increased to a dreadful 
and final paroxysm. It seems this last parox- 
ysm came on more gradually than was usual with 
those which preceded. Mr. Hall, finding his breath- 
ing becoming much worse, first rose more on his 
elbow, then raised his body, supporting himself 
with his hand, till the increasing agitation obliged 
him to rise completely on the sofa, and to place his 
feet in hot water—the usual means he resorted to 
for relief in every paroxysm.. Mrs. Hall, observing 
- gfixation of his eyes, and an unusual expression on 
his-countenance, and indeed in his whole manner, 
became alarmed by the sudden impression that he 
was dying ; and exclaimed in great agitation, ‘ this 
can’t be dying !’ when he replied, ‘ It is death—it 
is death—death! Oh the sufferings of this body !’ 
Mrs. .Hall then asking him, ‘ but are you comfort- 
able in your mind?’ he immediately answered, 
‘Very comfortable—very comfortable!’ and ex- 
claimed, ‘Come, Lord Jesus—Come.’ He then 
hesitated. as if incapable of bringing out the last 
word ; and one of his daughters, involuntary, as it 
were, anticipated him by saying, * Quickly!’ on 
which her departing father gave her a look expres- 
sive of the most complacent delight. : 

He said to me, ‘1 am dying; death is come at 
last,’all will now be useless.” As I pressed upon 
him draughts of stimulants, he intimated that he 
would take them if I wished; but he believed all 
was useless. On my asking him if he suffered 
much, he replied, ‘ Dreadfully.” The rapidly in- 
creasing gasping soon overpowered his ability to 
swallow, or to speak, except in monysyHables, few 
in number, which I could not collect; but, what- 
ever might be the degree of his suffering (and 
great it must have been,) there was no failure of 
Fis mental vigour or composure. Indeed, so per- 
fect was his consciousness, that in the midst of these 
last agonies, he intimated to me very shortly before 
the close, with his accustomed courteousness, a fear 
lest he should fatigue me by his pressure, and when 
his family, one after another, gave way in despair, 
he followed them with sympathizing looks, as they 
were obliged to be conveyed from the room. This 
was his last voluntary movement ; for immediately 
a general convulsion seized him, and he quickly 
expired.’ 


“ JESUS OF NAZARETH WHO WENT ABOUT 
DOING GOOD.” 


Simple and unadorned, but beautiful eulogium ! 
How different from the insensate eloquence of the 
dav, who, whem she would extol some renowned 
soldier, tells us he marched through the country of 
the enemy, with victory at his side! Now, what 
means, in the language of the panegyrist, to over- 
run the country of the enemy with victory at his 
side? Is it not to open the flood gates of blood, and 
to commit universal slaughter? How different 
was the passage of the victorious Jesus through Ju- 
dea! Benevolence was the victory that accompa- 
nied his steps ; affliction, sickness, mental disorder, 
flew at his approach. Not only the house where 
he sojourned was distinguished by his active com- 
passion ; every impression of his steps may be said 
to have been accompanied by the vestiges of his re- 
dundant goodness. As the sower scattereth the 
seed as he moves along, the Son of God, wherever 
he went, diffused his divine favours. Did any one 
inquire, why, in that town, or that hamlet, no lame 
or blind person, or any miserable object, ever ap- 


From the Christian Watchman. 
JOHN BUNYAN, 
AUTHOR OF THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


 :[t was a saying of one of the early Fathers, that 

he who/will observe the wonderful events of Di- 
vine Providence, shall have wonderful events of 
Divine Providence to observe. The remark was 
undoubtedly founded in truth. One of the most 
striking peculiarities in the mora] administration 
of God is the humble ‘nature of the instrumentali- 
ties which he employs in the production of the most 
stupendous results. To mock the wisdom of the 
wise, and to frustrate the designs of the great, by 
‘the agency of the simple and obscure, has con- 
stantly been a characteristic feature of his govern- 
ment. An instance of this, in connexion with re- 
ligious affairs, is furnished by the history of the au- 
thor of the Pilgrim’s Progress, a person who was 
elevated by divine grace from the lowest depths of 
ignorance and vice. to an eminent station in the 
service of the Redeemer. — 

- John Bunyan was born at Elston, near Bedford, 
‘in the year 1628. His inheritance was poverty 
and obscurity, his father being a travelling tinker, 
and his mother being of corresponding rank. Un- 
der such circumstances, his education was natural- 
ly extremely limited, and in fact, extended no far- 
ther than the common branches of reading and 
writing. 

. As he grew up to youth and manhood, he prac- 
tised the most execrable vices. Jn particular, he 
indulged in profane swearing, lying, blasphemy, 
and desecration of the Sabbath. His conscience, 
however, did not always slumber, and even in 
childhood he was often haunted, by night and by 
day, with frightful apprehensions of lost spirits and 
of endless misery. These ideas so beset his im- 
agination as to originate the singular and ignorant 
wish to become a devil himself, in order to avoid 
the torment inflicted by his fellow-fiends. 

These convictions and terrors, however, were 
}not adequate to interrupt the open and daring ca- 
reer of wickedness upon which he had entered. 
He also experienced several remarkable escapes 
from death; but these admonitory providences ap- 
peared to produce no salutary effects. ‘At one 
time he fell into the river Ouse; at another into 
a creek of the sea; but the most remarkable in- 
stance was the following; while a soldier in the 
Parliament army in 1645, he was drafted for the 
siege of Leicester, but another, desiring to change 
with him, took his place, and was shot through the 
head with a musket ball, while standing senti- 
nel. 

Soon after this occurence, which must have 
transpired when Bunyan was little if any more 
than 17 years of age, he married. His wife was 
like himselfa child of poverty; insomuch that ac- 
cording to the acknowledgment of her husband, 
they had not “so much household stuff as a spoon 
or dish between them.” She brought him, how- 
ever, two small religious tracts, ‘The Plain Man’s 
Pathway to Heaven,” and “The Practice of Pie- 
ty,” to which he gave frequent perusals, and which 
seem to have produced some favourable effects on 
his external conduct. 

But he still devoted the Sabbath to recreation, 
and continued a habit of profanity so inveterate 
that it seemed to form a second nature. ‘The for- 
mer vice was somewhat checked by a sermon 
which he heard on Sabbath-breaking. This did not 
deter him, however, from his usual Sunday diver- 
sions; and the same afternoon he was arrested by 
a singular incident. In the midst of a game of cat 
he imagined a voice to dart from heaven, and say 
to him, “ Wilt thou leave thy sins and go to hea- 
ven, or have thy sins and goto hell?” Pausing 
in astonishment, he raised his eyes towards heaven 
and thought he saw the Lord Jesus Jooking down 
upon him with a severity of aspect which threaten- 
ed*him with some dreadful punisiment. 

Conscious guilt, awakened in the mind of Bun- 
yan by this vision, immediately gave way to de- 
spair, and caused him to conclude that it was too 
late to indulge a hope of heaven. He therefore 
formed the dreadful resolution to revel with un- 
limited license in the pleasures of sin, as the only 
enjoyment to which he might ever hope to attain. 
He considered his perdition as inevitable, and 
thought he might be damned for many sins as for 
few. With this opinion he resumed and finished 
his game. 

e now went on in sin with more rapidity than 
ever, and studied, as he informs us, to make it sure 
that he left no forbidden satisfaction untasted, in 
the whole round of transgression. But this state 
of desperation did not long continue. About a 
month afterwards, he received a reproof for swear- 
ing, so effectual as to cure him of this shocking 
and disgraceful practice. As he was standing one 
day before a window, and delivering himself in his 
usual profane language, he received asevere rebuke 
from a woman who overheard him, and who de- 
clared that he was enough to spoil all the youth in 
the town. Knowing the woman to be herself a 
most profligate and abandoned person, he was 
struck with shame and confusion for his conduct, 
which had called a reproof from such a quarter, 
and resolved to swear no more. He was enabled 
to keep this resolution. 

Soon afterwards, he commenced a sort of phari- 
saical life. Meeting a poor but pious man, who 
spoke with delight of the comfort to be derived 
from religion and the Bible, Bunyan was so affect- 
ed that he resolved to prove in some measure at 
least the occupations which had afforded so much 
joy to the other. He read the Scriptures, lopped 
off his outward vices; and was regarded by hiin- 
self and others as a very religious man. 

But he was destined not long to rest his hopes 
for eternity on the sandy foundation of his own 
righteousness: one day he overheard a number of 
poor women in Bedford, in conversation upon re- 
ligious subjects. To his great surprise, he heard 
them speak of depravity, conviction, the new birth, 
temptation, unbelief and similar topics. Though 
much of the conversation was unintelligible to 
Bunyan, he was so struck with the appearance of 
pleasantness and satisfaction in these theines, which 
the women manifested, that he resolved to seek 
farther opportunities for hearing their discourse. 
The result was a renunciation of his own schemes 
as utterly worthless, and a more intelligent view 
of the gospel plan of salvation. 

This period in the life of Bunyan is probably to 
be regarded as the era of his conversion. Hisat- 
tention now became absorbed by the glorious 
themes which religion unfolded to his mind.—De- 
votional exercises, reading the Scriptures, and 
christian c sation, were sources of his most 
unalloyed defight; and he seemed frequently to 
enjoy foretastes of the sett bliss. But this 
servant of God, through his whole pilgrimage, was 
destined to the most severe trials from the assaults 
of temptation. Fora year he was haunted with 
the dreadtul suggestion to commit the unpardonable 
sin against the Holy Ghost.—At another time, he 
tells us, he was strongly tempted to sell Christ, 
and receive the pleasures of the world in his stead, 
This singular and awful idea seems to have con- 
tinued a long time, and to have caused Bunyan 
much uneasiness. Another temptation is worthy 
of notice, especially as it may serve to expose to 
Christians of tender conscience one of those forms 
under which they are liable to meet the enemy of 
souls disguised as an angel of light. ‘ Forsooth,” 
he says, “when I was set at my table at every 
meal, I must go hence to pray; I must leave my 
food now and just now: so counterfeit holy would 
this devi! be! When I was thus tempted, I 
would say in myself, ** Now I am at my meat, let 
me makean end.” “No,” said he, “ you must do 
: now, or you will displease God, and despise 

hrist.’ i ientic 


Thus was his con 


and sometimes at an expense of compunctious feel- 

ings for a supposed slight to God, he repelled it. 
At these and similar painful seasons, Mr. Bunyan 

wisely resorted to prayer. Through the divine 


red? The answer was ready—the compassion- 
ate Jesus had just passed through.— Bossuet. 


blessing on this course, he enjoyed the usual fruits 
of devotion—that medicine of the mind. He ex- 


seiiliad some delightful seasons of respite and 
religious comfort, and received much enlighten- 
ment and benefit from the discourses and judicious 
counsel of Dr. Glifford, a devoted clergyman of 
Bedford, on whose ministry he had become a con- 
stant attendant. | 

His zeal and ‘abilities soon appeared so remarka- 
ble as to point out to his brethren at this place, the 
propriety of his consecration as a preacher of the 
gospel. He was accordingly set apart to the sa- 
cred office, with prayer, fasting, and the usual so- 
lemnities. 

It was thought that his remarkable experience 
would add to the interests of his discourses. He 
commenced to a few select hearers, in the fashion 
of dissenting ministers at that period ; but after his 
ordination, he went forth into the neighbouring 


He immediately drew attention, the more so on 
account of his former notoriety as a bold and pro- 
fane sinner. His popularity soon grew to such an 
extent that vast numbers from all quarters of the 
adjoining country thronged to hear his discourses. 
An evident blessing attended his labours; the im- 
penitent, convicted of the guilt and danger of their 
course, were led to repair to the great fountain of 
salvation opened by the ministry and atonement of 
the divine Saviour; and thus many who came to 
mock, remained topray. One instance is worthy 
of particular notice. A profligatestudent of Cam- 
bridge University, who had come from curiosity to 


to consecrate the remainder of his days to the ser- 
vice of the Redeemer, and subsequently became an 
eminent minister of the gospel. : 

A new enemy, the spirit of ecclesiastical tyran- 
ny, now entered the field and arrested Mr. Bun- 
yan. In 1660, he was tried at Bedford quarter 
sessions, upon an indictment which charged that 
“John Bunyan, of the town of Bedford, labourer, 
had devilishly and perniciously abstained from com- 
ing to church to hear divine service, and was a 
common upholder of several. unlawful meetings 
and conventicles, to the great disturbance and dis- 
traction of. the good subjects of this kingdom, con- 
trary to the laws cf our sovereign lord the King.” 
No witnesses were produced to sustain the charges 
of this absurd indictment; but after several un- 
successful attempts to betray him into eelf-crimi- 
nation, he was sentenced for perpetual banishment, 
for non-conformity, and for refusing obedience to 
an order which forbade him to preach. His sen- 
tence was suffered to remain a dead letter in the 
records of the court: but contrary to the spirit and 
formsof Jaw, Mr. Bunyan was confined in Bedford 
Jail for the space of twelve and a half years. 

The period of his imprisonment was spent part- 
ly in making tagged laces for the support of him- 
self and family, and partly in preaching to his fel- 
low prisoners. But he was also engaged in ano- 
ther work, which will undoubtedly preserve his 
name in remembrance till all the ransomed ones of 
the Lord shall be brought home to the realms of 
glory. It was during his confinement in jail that 
Mr. Bunyan wrote the Pilgrim’s Progress, a work 
respecting which it may be said that its universal 
popularity supersedes the necessity of praise and 
proclaims the futility of censure. Thus was the 
malice of Mr. Bunyadn’s enemies in dooming him to 
imprisonment over-ruled to the production of a 
work which was destined to be a companion and 
solace to the Christian in all subsequent ages, and 
more efficient in the propagation of the glorious and 
invaluable doctrines which he preached than a 
thousand living tongues.. By the benevolent exer- 
tions of Sir Matthew Hale, Bishop Barlow, and 
others, Bunyan was finally set at liberty. He 
spent the remainder of his life in preaching, with 
increased humility, zeal, and success, that glorious 
gospel fur which he had been accounted worthy to 
suffer. King James II. who was now on the throne, 
declared for religious toleration, a circumstance 
which allowed Bunyan and his friends to build a 
large meeting house in which he published the di- 
vine word, frequently to vast congregations.—So 
great was his popularity, that if a te notice pre- 
ceded him, the meeting house would not hold half 
the multitudes who thronged to his discourses. 
On some occasions when the hour of service was 
seven o'clock, on a dark winter’s morning of a 
week-day, a congregation of twelve hundred would 
give an eager attendance. 

In the summer of 1688, he was employed to re- 
concile a difference between a father and son. For 
this purpose, he made a journey from London, at 
which place he was ona visit, to Reading in Berk- 
shire, where the father resided. His mediation was 
successful; but the praisworthy act was performed 
at the expense of his life. In his return to Lon- 
don, he was exposed to excessive rains, and caught 
a cold which speedily induced a fever. He bore 
this illness with most exemplary Christian resigna- 
tion. Tis disease reached a fatal termination in 
about ten days; and on the 31st of August, he ex- 
pired, at the age of sixty years. ‘The righteous 
shall be had in everlasting remembrance. 


RESIGNATION. 


There is no state of mind so entirely a state of 
enjoyment, as that in which resignation has com- 
plete sway over the passions. Without this, the 
numberless vexations- to which every man, in a 
greater or less degree, is exposed—the disappoint- 
ed hopes and crushed expectations, which throng 
his pathway to the tomb, must necessarily bring 
with them a degree of mental uneasiness and tor- 
ture, which secretly preys upon the energies of his 
spirit. This world is altogether a world of uncer- 
tainty. Prospects which to-day are bright—to- 
morrow are clouded. Hopes which to-day cheer 
us, to-morrow add to our unhappiness because of 
their unstable and delusive character. Thus, from 
month to month, and from: year to year, we find in 
each revolving season, additional testimony to the 
truth of the inspired language, “ vanity of vanities, 
is all vanity.” 

How dark and dreary must be the condition of 
the man who rests all his hopes of happiness upon 
the evanescent objects which surround him in this 
life. Who has no strong tower, where he can find 
shelter from the storm, and smile serenely at the 


so linked with earthly objects, that to crush expec- 
tations in regard to any of these, is to probe the 
very seat of all his enjoyment. Such an one is 
verily an enemy to hisown soul. He indeed builds 
upon a sandy foundation ; and however beautiful may 
be the structure—however symmetrical in propor- 
tion, and exquisite in workmanship—when the 
storm shall come, and the rains descend, and the 
winds blow and beat upon it, it will fall, and great 
will be the fall thereof. 

Contrast with this the condition of him who 
through grace has gained the ascendancy over 
his passions; who, by placing implicit reliance on 
a God of goodness, has tutored his mind_to resig- 
nation under every variety of circumstances. What 
to him are the caprices of fortune! What to him 
ar the delusions of hope! Is expectation in some 
worldly source of enjoyment cut off? He meekly 
bows his head in acquiescence to the will of the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe, and rejoices that 
he has a higher source of consolation, which is 
never failing and sure. Does the darkness of sor- 
row gather about his pathway, and the hand of af- 
fliction fall heavily upon him? He “casts his 
burden upon the Lord,” and is ready to exclaim— 
‘though he slay me, yet will I trust in him.” Ap- 
plying to his spirit the many promises on record, 
he is enabled to “rejoice in tribulation,” giving 
glory to God. He indulges blissful anticipations 
of a home in heaven, where sorrowing and sighing 
shall flee away”—where * the weary are at rest” — 
and “ where the inhabitants shall no more say Iam 
sick.” Should a! worldly prospects fail him, and 
former friends look upon him with coldness and 
indifference, like the pious Job, his “ heart is fix- 
ed;’’ and he holds fast his confidence. His affec- 
tions are placed on things above, and not on things 


of the earth. This istrue wisdom—this is the se- 
cret of perpetual enjoyment. 


villages to declare the glorious truths of the gospel. | 


hear the “ tinker prate,” was so impressed by the. 
pungent discourse of Bunyan, that he was induced | 


fury of the raging elements, whose affections are | 


THESEVIDENCE OF OUR BEING IN CHRIST. | 


There is no doubt but it is very desirable to 
know this; and it would be strange to suppose that 
it is impossible to ascertain it; especially since we 
are not only required to examine ourselves, and 
prove whether we are in the faith, but also to re- 
joice yx the Lord always. Paul, we see, was as- 
sur this—“ I kuew a man in Christ ;”’ and he 
knewSimself to be so, not as he was an Apostle— 


| for a man might have been an Apostle, and not in 


Christ: this wxs the case with Judas—but as a 
believer. Official service is very distinguishable 


_ from personal experience, and gifts do not pledge 
the existence of grace. 


John does not say, we 
know that we have passed from death unto life, be- 
cause we Can prophesy or speak with new tongues, 
but “ because we love the brethren.” 

_ When, however, we speak of this confidence a 
little explanatory caution may be necessary.—Peo- 
pie often call it the full assurance of faith. This 
is inueed a scriptural expression, but it occurs only 
once ; and then it is used to denote; not a certainty 
of aprropriation and experience, but a full persua- 
sion of our being allowed, by the new and living 
way which he has consecrated, to enter the pre- 
sencr of God in prayer, and partake of all the bles- 
sings of Lis salvation. There is, therefore, an ex- 
pressiou woe prefer to this—it is “ the full assurance 
of hope.” Our present confidence is the confi- 
denc¢ of hope, and of hope only. This hope may 
be csidered in a state of conflict with doubts and 
fears; or in a state of victory and triumph over 
them: in the other, joy and repose; but the de- 
grée does not alter the nature of the thing itself. 

Qn what, then, is this confidence founded ?— 
Drews? Visions! Voices in the air? Sudden 
imptises? Passages or promises accidentally pre- 
sented on opening the Bible? and applied, regard- 
less ef the connexion from which they are taken, 
or tle characters of those by whom they are adopt- 
ed? On what strange, what dubious, what un- 
aathrized evidences, do some rest their eternal 
hope! “To the law and to the testimony. If 
theyspeak not according to this word, it is bee@ause 
ther: is no light in them.” : 

Al the errors, however, in judging ourselves, 
are mt on one side. ‘There are mistakes on the 
righthand as well as on the Jeft: and though they 
are mt so dangerous, they may be distressing and 
even injurious, and therefore we must guard 
agaist them. 

In leciding your condition, you should not make 
the e.perience of others too much the standard of 
your judgment; for though, as in water face an- 
swerch to face, so the heart of man to man; alung 
with; general deformity, there is frequent!y much 
differnce, especially in the degree and duration of 
thosespiritual exercises which commonly precede 


the jy of God’s salvation, and attend the part of 


divinedoctrine that first seizes our attention. 


Neher should you be too minute in your in- 
quirie. The blind man, who was not able to an- 
sSwer:very question pertaining to his case, could 
yet sa, “* One thing I know: whereas I was blind, 
now .see.” A man may be sure of his natural 
life,chough he knows not when it commenced ; 
andie actually possessed the boon long before he 
wasible to prove it to himself, though he always 
evired it to others. What we have to look after 
shold be influences and effects: and these may 
be udeniable: without the knowledge of the time, 
theneans, and the manner of their production. A 
slovand gradual operation is less striking than a 
suden and instantaneous, but the increase of the 
corisown, is as rare and divine too, as the multi- 
pliction of the barley loaves in the Gospel. 


_. Vhen we are deciding our Christian state, we 
shold not try ourselves by attainments. The re- 
alit of divine grace is one thing, the degrec is 
encher. We may be of the same species with a 
fe-ow-creature, though not equally advancing, we 
my be in the same way. ‘This I know is liable 
taoine abuse; and we are always afraid, when 
w thus speak, lest people should avail themselves 
oft, “to settle,” as the Scripture has it, “upon 
thir lees;” or in other words, to be content with 
aiope of their safety, while they are careless of 
rdzious progression. Thus it is said, Cromwell 
hzing-asked a Minister, “ What was the lowest 
edence of regeneration,” said, on receiving an 
atwer, “'Then I am safe.” And yet there are 
mments of gloom and depression in which the 
qtstion must be—not have I much grace? but 
heel any? When the house is on fire, the 
triesman does not think of taking stock; his only 
cocern then istosave. 

: is a good evidence in your favour, if you value 
ththing ; and while the multitude ask * who will 
shv us any good !”’ can say—One good only can 
seie my purpose, and the language of the Apostle 
anof the martyr, is not too strong for me—* None 
buChrist, none but Christ !”—* That I may know 
hit and the power of his resurrection, and the 
felwship of his sufferings, being made conforma- 
blanto his death.” Blooood DUN- 
geand thirst after righteousness; for they shall 
be Iled. 

lis a token of good when you feel much concern 
ancanxiety about this state. It has been said, 
thait is easy to believe what we wish, but Paley 
rearks that, the experience of every man gives 
theie to this maxim. We all know that in pro- 
poron as we attach moment to a thing, and find 
ounappiness involved in it, we find it hard to per- 
suae ourselves that we have a position of cer- 
tai: we still want stronger proof and confirma- 
tion. Does the miser feel it easy to believe that 
his \oney, the gold of his idolatry, is safe. A mo- 
theriears that the vessel is wrecked on a foreign 
shor, but that her son is rescued from the deep. 
Thee is nothing in the world she so much desires 
to betrue: yet is it easy for her to banish her so- 
licitue aud doubt? She will peruse every docu- | 
ment and examine every witness; and scarcely 
be ate to think he is living, till she presses him in 
her ams. Now we may reason from tlie less to 
the geater. A man who feels the infinite inspor- 
tanceattached to the soul and. eternity, will always 
find i difficult to consider himself a child of God 
and a heir of glory; and will never cease saying, 
“Givi me a token for good, that I may rejuice in 
thee. Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation.” 
Smok: is not fire, yet there is no smoke where 
there is no fire—donbts and fears are not faith, but 
levy ee gendered by it. 

They who are united in Christ are characterized 
by the change which they have experienced. This 
shiciags is not only real, but entire—eutire, not in 
the dezree, but extent. It is complete in nothing ; 
but is begun in all the Christian’s tiews, and senti- 
ments, and dispositions, and dependence, and taste, 
and mitives, and pursuits. Hence, says the Apos- 
tle, ‘* If any man be in Christ, he is a new creature; 
old things are passed away ; and behold, all things 
are become new.” 

They are also distinguished by the principle 
which governs them. Hence we read, “ They that 
are ia Christ Jesus walk not after the flesh, bat 
after the Spirit.” The former will excite as well 
as the latter; but do not yield to it—and his ser- 
vants ye are, whom ye obey: ‘The one is opposed, 
the other is encouraged. The one enters into the 
mind by fraud or force like a robber, producing 
alarm and misery, and allowing of no peace until 
he is expelled. ‘@he other is invited, and when he 
comes is welcomed and entertained as a friend. 
“They that are after the flesh do mind the things 
of the flesh; but they that are of the Spirit, the 
things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded is 
death, but to be spiritually minded. is peace. Be- 
cause the carnal mind is enmity against God—for 
it is not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can be. So then they that are in the flesh cannot 
please God.—But ye are not in the flesh, but in the 


Spirit, if the Spirit of God dwell in you. Now, if 


There must be likeness, in order to fellowship. 
“ For what fellowship hath righteousness with uh- 
righteousness, and what communion hath -light 
with darkness? Or what concord hath Christ 
with Belial?” Christ and Christians are, not like 
Nebuchadnezzar’s statue—the head of which was 
of goid, while the subordinate parts were of in- 
terior meta] down to the feet, which were partly iron 
and partly clay. He is a partaker of their nature; 
and they are the partakers of his. They are not 
of the world even as he is not of the world, They 
_ have the same mind which also was in Christ Je- 
| sus—a sameness of sentiment and feeling; a one- 
‘ness of heart and of soul—“ he that is joined to the 
Lord, is one spirit.”—Jay, 

— 

“1 HAVE TRIED.” . 


Perhaps you have and without success. You 
feel that you are a sinner, in danger of hell; and 
‘unless you repent and believe, you must be damn-.” 
ed. And you say, “J have tried to repent and be- 
lieve, and cannot do any more.” 

And who is to blame, my dear ##iend, you or the 
Lord? The guilt of your ruin, if you perish, will 
be at some one’s door. God has made many great 
and precious promises concerning your aalvanians 
and if he fails to fulfil those promises, he is exceed- 
ingly at fault and you are clear. He has said, 
“Ask, and ye shall receive. Seek, and ‘yd shall 
find.” * Whoso cometh unto me, I will'in no wise 
cast out.” Now, if he has forgotten these words or 
broken his vows, he has indeed sinned against 
himself. But ‘God is not a man that he should 
lie, neither the son of man that he should repent. 
Hath he said, and shall he not do it? Hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good?” Besides 
his word, you have the fact that he desires to par- 
don and save you; so that not only his promise, but 
his inclination, leads him to do for you all that is 
needful on his part to save your soul. ‘ As I live, 
saith the Lord God, I have no pleasure’in the death 
of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his 
way and live.” Add to this, the assurance that he 
has already done for you, or is now doing, all that 
he has promised; and the conclusion is inevitable, 
that the blame lies at your own door. What does 
God mean by that most tender and moving of all 
passages in the Old Testament, “ What could have 
been done more to my vineyard, that I have not 
dene in it? Wherefore, when I looked that it 
should bring forth grapes, brought it forth wild 
grapes. And now, O inhabitants of Jerusalem 
and men of Judah, judge, I pray you, betwixt me 
and my vineyard.” And | believe, sinner, that the 
judgment is against you. God is acquitted, and 
you are condemned. | 
But how have you tried? Have you asked God 
for his Holy Spirit, as you would ask for life when 
about to die without hope? Have you sought the 
Spirit, as you would seek a lost gem of untold 
worth? Have you knocked at the door of mercy, 
as you will knock when you find the door of hed- 
ven closed forever against you? If not, your efforts 
have not been proportioned to the object for which 
you strive, and of course you have no right to ex- 
pect success. Were you in pursuit of an earthly 
crown, you would compass sea and land to gain the 
prize. And for “a crown of glory that fadeth not,” 
you have scarcely raised an arm. To- lay up 
riches here, which moth and rust may soon destroy, 
you eat the bread of carefulness and waste the 
flower of your days. But for an “ inheritance in- 
corruptible,” you have never made a sacrifice worth 
the name. 

In search of honours, riches, pleasures, would a 
single failure check the ardour of pursuit?’ And 
when honours at God’s right hand, when riches in 
heaven and pleasures forevermore are set before 
you, will you be disheartened because you have 
not yet attained the summit of your hopes? I say, 
then, you have not tried. You have scarcely be- 
gun to try. 
Perhaps you have tried to save yourself, without 
looking to Jesus as the only ground of your ac- 
ceptance with God. If so, the more you try, the 
worse you are off. The sooner you cease all that 
sort of effort, and fall down at the foot of the cross, 
the sooner you will find help. But though you have 
laboured to climb up some other way, and have 
only been piling barriers between yourself and 
heaven, come now, and rejecting al] self-depend- 
ence as a soul-ruining hope, trust your eternal in- 
terests in the merits af a Saviour’s sacrifice. 

Did you ever try that?—N. Y. Observer. 

From ths Boston Recorder. : 
SUCCESSFUL PREACHING. 
“ How awful goodness is.” 


The most successful preachers of every age, 
have been those who were most “ with Jesus.” 
Who are the men who have been most signally 
blessed during the last century? They are such 
men as Brainerd, who spent an incredible, 
his knees—and Whitfield, who is said to have spent 
at least two hours in his closet before preaching. 
It is said of president Davies, that he never preach- 
ed a sermon which was not instrumental, in, at 
east, one conversion. Some of his sermons brought 
many to the foot of the cross. For an explanation, 
we need only say, president Davies was a man 
whose soul was made of “ heavenly fires.” He de- 
lighted to be in his closet. Shepherd was greatly 
distinguished for his success in preaching. When 
on his death-bed, he said to some young ministers 
who were present, “the secret of my success is In 
these three things: 

1. The studying of my sermons very frequently 
cost me tears. - 

_ 2. Before I preached a sermon to others, I deri- 
ved good from it myself 

3. I havé always gone into the pulpit as if I 
were immediately after to render an account to 
my Master! 

All who knew that devoted man would have 
united in expressing his “ secret” in these three 
words—* in the closet.” 

Facts might be multiplied infinitely in proof of 
the point under consideration. But enough has 
been said to show that preaching is not “ the let- 
ting off a sermon.” The man who walks with 
God and is worthy to be employed as an ambassa- 
dor from his court, will forget himself—forget 
every thing, but the overwhelming importance of 
his message todying men. He is not the man to 

: “ Court a grin, 

When he should woo a soul.” 


CHRISTIANITY versus INFIDELITY. 


In one of the back towns in Massachusettsa few 
years since, there was a man who took the Inves- 
tigator, (Abner Kneeland’s infidel paper,) and set 
himself up as an avowed infidel. He argued with, 
and as he thought, refuted all the Christians in the 
phace. But there was one old professor in the vil- 
lage who would not debate with him. He spoke 
of’ the unspeakable love of Christ; of the precious- 
ness of a goad hope; of the*comfort it afforded 
him. His conduct worried his skeptical neighbour. 
For all the rest he cared not a whit; but that old 
man—he thought about him most of the time— 
something harrowed up his mind so, he could not’ 
rest. And so great was the trouble this old man 
caused him, that it led him to reflect, repent, and 
believe on Christ. When he came into conference 
to relate his experience, anterior to uniting with 
the church, he pointed to the hoary headed mem- 
ber, and exclaimed, «the life of that man slew me.’ 


It is an awful and solemn thing to die; and I 
am sometimes amazed at myself that, seeing it is 
not only awful but certain, J can be so void of re- 
flection or recollection as I frequently am, concern- 
ing it. Some talk bravely about death, and of en- 


any man have not the Spirit of God, he is none of; countering it with great natural courage, or upon 


his. | 
And this leads us to remark, that all they who 
are in him resemble him. 


“Tle that saith he dwel- 
leth in him ought himself also to walk, even as he 
walked.” Not only gratitude and consistency re- 


high philosophical principles. These may indeed 
defy or meet the sting; but they can neither soften 
nor take it away. For a man to bully death with 
no spiritual life in reversion, is the act of a despe- 
rate madman, who laughs at a horrible precipice 


quire this, but evidence. “If,” says the holy Sa-| before him, and rushes down headlong to destruc- 
viour, “I wash thee not, thou hast no part in me.” 


tion. 


A SHEPHERD BOY. 
A traveller, from a commercial house in London, 


joined by a gentleman passing the same road. The 
traveller, a pious man, observed with regret that 
the conversation of the stranger was of a light and 
trifling cast, often bordering on profanity, and re- 
solved to take the first opportunity of slipping 
away from so unprofitable a companion. Before, 
however, such an opportunity occurred, they reach- 
eda part of the down where the road separated. 
Uncertain which way to take, they ptqposed: to 
inquire of a shepherd boy, who was reclining neat . 


disposed to exercise his profligate wit on the sim- 
ple addressed him : 

“‘ Hallo! my Jad, what book are reading *” 

“ The Bible, sir,” was the 

“The Bible! So, you read that in hopes to find 
out the way to heaven?” 

“Yes. sir.” .. 

“Very well; that road 1 neither know nor care’ 
any thing about ; tel] me if you can the road to Sa- 
lisbury; and I will leave you to dream about the 
other at your leisure.” , 

“ That, sir,” pointing with his crook, “ is the road 
to Salisbury: and the road to’ heaven, blessed be 


shall not err therein.’ ” 


traveller; and raised his heart in gratitude to the 
Lord of heaven and earth, who hath hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto 
babes ;” and thus out of the mouth of the weak 
and mean, in other respects, “hath ordained 
strength to still the enemy and the avenger.” 


THE PASTOR'S SURVEY OF HIS FLOCK. 


It is recorded of a great monarch of antiquity, 
that when on the eve of invading an enemy’s 
country, he beheld the land covered with his forces 
and the sea swarming with his ships, he felt a mo- 
mentary flush of triumph, and magnified himeelf 
on his greatness. But within'a short space,’ 
Joy was turned into sorrow, and he wept. His 
courtiers surprised at his sudden alteration, asked - 
the cause. He told them that he wept at the re-— 
flection, that of the myriads before him not one 
would be left surviving in a hundred years. 

_ Something like this is the feeling of the Chris- 
tian minister, when he looks round on a numerous 
‘congregation. Vast indeed was the armament of 
Xerxes, his feelings must yield both in depth and 
intensity, to that of the preacher. His views, we 
must conceive, were bounded by the present life; 
and he wept at the sweeping triumph of death 
only as the last of human evils. But the minister 
of Curist looks deeper into the abyssof futurity. It 
is his privilege to know not only that “it is ap- 
pointed unto men once to die, but after that the 
judgment.” As the illuminated eye of the’ pro- 
phet beheld the countless multitudes of his country- 
men as in the valley of decision—that valley near 
Jerusalem which an ancient Jewish tradition point- 
ed out as the final gathering place of their nation 
—so does the minister of Carist look forward to 
the period when he shall meet those to whom he 
of salvation, at the time 
and place of final decision, even before:the Son of 
God.—Rev. F. Kilvert. 


ON PRIVATE PRAYER. 


Thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy cham- 
ber, gad shut the door. And the reason is plain. 
He who would pray must first retire: the spirit of 
the world and the spirit of prayer, are contrary the 
one from the other, and experience will teach any 
one that he cannot well pray in a crowd. Busi- 
fess, or pleasure, or even common conversation, if 
it be about the things of this world, and continue 
for any long time, willstrangely indispose the mind 
for devotion ; and the soul before she can take her 
flight to heaven, must plume and balance her wings’ 
by holy meditation: she must rally her scattered: 
and dissipated thoughts, and fix them on the busi- 
ness she is going about, she must consider the na- 
ture of God, to whom she is to pray; of herself, 
who is to pray to him; and of those things for 
which she is to pray; she must know the sins she 
has been guilty of, to confess them; and the graces 
she stands in need of, to petition for them. All 
this is not to be done but by deep meditation, which 
is the mother of devotion, is the daughter of retire- 
ment. ‘They who do not meditate, cannot pray; 
and they who do not retire, can do neither.— 
Bishop Horne. | 


Should all the inhabitants of the United States 
cease tu use intoxicating liquors, the following 
would be some of the beneficial results, viz: 

1. Not an individual would hereafter become a 


Well’ said, simple shepherd, thought the pious | 


crossing the extensive plains in Wiltshire, was 6 


the spot with a book in his hand. The stranger, | 


God, is so plain, that ‘ waytaring men, though tools 3 


drunkard. 
anf? pe ’saved from the drunkard’s grave. 

3. Assoon as those that would not reform, should 
be dead, which would be a short time, not a drunkard 
would be found, and the whole land would be free. 
4, More than three fourths of the pauperism of 
the country might be prevented; and also more 
than three-fourths of the crimes. 

5. One of the grand causes of error in principle, 
and immorality in practice, and the sources of vice 
and wretchedness would be removed. 

6. The number, frequency, and severity of dis- 
eases would be greatly lessened; and the number 
and hopelessness of maniacs in our land be exceed- 
ingly diminished. | 
7. One of the greatest dangers of our children 
and one of the principal causes of bodily, mental, 
and moral deterioration would be removed. 

8. Loss of property in our generation to an 
amount greater than the present value of all the 
houses and land in the United States, might be 


| prevented. 


9. One of the greatest dangers to our free insti- 
tutions, to the perpetuity of our government, and 
to all the blessings of civil and religious liberty 
would be removed. 

10. The efficacy of the gospel, and all the meang 
which God has appointed for the spiritual and eter- 
nal good of men, would be exceedingly augment- 
ed; and the same amount of moral and religious 
effort might be expected to produce more than 
double its present effects.— Episcopal Recorder. 


MELANCTHON. 

George Schwardzerd was a skillful master gun- 
smith, of Bretten, a smal] city of the Palatinate. 
On the 14th February, 1497, there was born to him 
a son whom he called Philip, and who afterwards 
distinguished himself under the name of Melanc- 
thon. High in favour with the Princes of the Pa- 
latinate, and those of Bavaria and Saxony, George 
was aman of perfect honesty. Frequently he re- 
fused to take from purchasers the price they offered 
him; and if he knew they were poor, he forced 
them to take back their money. He habitually 
rose at midnight, and then on his knees offered his 
prayers.. If he neglected it, he was unhappy all 
the next day. The wife of Schwartzerd, named 
Barbara, was the daughter of an honourable magis- 
trate, John Reuter. She had an amiable disposi- 
tion, a little inclined to superstition ; as for the rest 
gifted with wisdom and prudence, She is the 
authoress of those well known German lines: 


Giving alms will not make poor; 

Going tu church is not lost time: 
Greasing your wagon will not delay. 
Dishonest wealth will never thrive ; 
God’s holy word will not deceive. 

The spendthrift who throws away in sin, 
Mere money than his fields bring in, 
Will soon or late in ruin end, 

And may be by his neck suspend. 


Young Philip was not eleven years old when his 
father died. ‘T’'wo days before his death, George 
called his son to his bed, and exhorted him always 
to have God in his thoughts. “I foresee, said the 
dying smith, that terrible storms will shake the 
world. I have witnessed many great events, but 
greater still will occur. May God guide and gov- 
ern you. | 


— 
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7 the adversary as an instrument to disturb his peace. 
3 Sometimes Bunyan fell in with this temptation, | E 
4 


- Philadelphia, a distance of 140 miles in six hours. | 


hath clouded our brow, and the music of our 


____ fallen by a hyother’s hand, and the murderer wan- 


\ 


drinkers. This has occasioned the following re- 


~ Hubbell made the motion for postponement, it was | 


had sunk from view beneath the horizon, and the 


_ steamers, being in fact, magnificent floating hotels 


before them.” 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 54, 1838. 


- PRESBYTERIAN TRACT SOCIETY. 
A meeting of the Board of Ma rs of the Pres- 
terian Tract aod Sunday School Book Society of 
Synod of Philadelphia, will be held on Tuee- 
day afternogn, the | inst., at the Education 
Rooms, Sansom stfect, Philadelphia, at half past 4 
o'clock. By order of the Executive Committee. — 
re: James Secretary. 
To CorkesPonpenTs.—Severa!l communications 
have necessarily been deferred. | 


(Paesipent’s Messace.—The reader will find 
the President’s Message in our paper of to day. 
This is the only. political document which we 
have bees in the custom of inserting in our jour- 
nal, ab it is one which persons of ali political par- 
ties are accustomed toread. We of course forbear 
all comment on it. as foreign to our duty as reli- 
gious jourpalists, and contrary to our pledge, not 
to be known to our readers aa party politicians. 
The Message was brought from Washington to 


“Correction.—It is said in the New-school 
prints that the motion for continuing the church 
case to the next term of the Supreme Court, was 
made by Mr. Hubbell one of the counsel of the or- 


thodox.: This no doubt was intended to convey | 
the impression that the orthodox were glad of an 


opportunity for delay. The truth however is the 
direct reverse. The orthodox were ready to, meet 
this unrighteous prosecution, and although Mr. 


done only when it appeared that the cause could 
not possibly be reached during the present term, 
and what is more, he did it on the suggestion and 
at the solicitation of the counsel for the New-schuol! 


. A Sxetcu.—Adam sat with folded arms in 
the door of his tent; his countenance pallid and 
ghastly, while the tears, which a grief, too oppres- 
sive to be spoken, had forced to his eyes, dropped 
silently over his cheeks. The beautiful Eve re- 
elined by his side, her head sunk on her bosom, 
which rose and fell like the heavings of the ocean 
after the fury of the storm has been expended, and 
interrupting the silence only by an occasional sob, 
which spoke more feelingly than language could 
do, the deep seated sorrow of her heart. The sun 


shadows of evening were drawing their curtains 
over the landscape. At a distance was to be 
seen a beautifal garden, whose luxuriant plants 
and refreshing streams might yet be descried 
through the twilight; but at its entrance, as the 
shades of night thickened, the gleamings of a 
threatning sword shot forth in every direction and 
forbade all approach. The garden was deserted ; 
ite recent tenants had been excluded, and there 
was no ear to be cheered by the songs of its birds 
and no palate to be regaled by its luscious fruits. 
It was to this spot that the eye of Adam was di- 
rected as if drinking in a last view of his once 
cherished habitation, but from the lovely scene the 
eyes of his desponding companion were in dée®pair 
averted. Mournful had been the task which they 
had that day fulfilled, and now in the solitude of 
the evening, with bursting hearts, the scenes of the 
day were recalled. Where was Abel? that cher 
ished son, whose smiles were wont to brighten as 
he approached, in the fall of the evening, his fath- 
er’s tent, and whose tones of affection charmed, like 
the sweetest melody, his parent’s ear. His foot- 
steps were no longer heard, his loved person was 
tio longer to be seen. His filial devotion and 
piety towards God had been disregarded in the 
rathless bfow which had deprived him of life. On 
that day his mangled corpse had been committed 
to the earth. It was the first burial. Consterna- 
tion had seized the authors of his being, as they 
gazed for the first time on death, and learned its 
terrible import. It had broken up an intercourse 
the most delightful, and had shut out from the 
view an object the most beloved. At length 
was heard the voice of Adam accompanied by 
the moanings of his bereaved partner. ‘* Sorrow 


— 


habitation is hushed. The son of our love hath 


no light to our dwelling, and the night no solace. 
The watchfal angel shuts us out from the place, 
where the Most High communed with us, and we 
wander in the earth, which is cursed by our diso- 
bedience. The beasts, which were once obedient 
to our call, are ravenous for their prey, and their 
roaring is heard in the forests, making the night 
hideous. We lament, but it is too late, and the 
joys of our lost innocence shall revisit us no more. 
Wo! is unto us, for we have sinned and the hand 
of the Almighty rests heavily upon our spirit. But 
through the thick clouds, is there no star of hope 
appearing ? is there no cheer for the care worn and 
wretched? These deep shades shall be dispersed 
and the day star shall yet arise. He that has been 
promised will bruise the serpent’s head, and by his 
redemption shall the lost be restored.” As he 
uttered these words the first man arose with a 
brightened countenance and as he tenderly raised 
his sorrowful partner, he whispered consolation 
into her ear, and they retired into their tent. 
TEMPERANCE.—-Abstemious travellers by sea 
have just reason of complaint against the present 
arrangements of the packets, by which the tempe- 
rate are actually taxed for the excesses of the hard 


monstrance, signed by about sixty of the passen- 
gers in the Great Western on her last trip, among 
whose names we discover those of Lord Lennox, 
and of the Chief Justice of Upper Canada. 


“We, the undersigned who have been passen- 
rs in the Great Western on her last voyage to 
land, are of opinion that, considering the change 
which this establishment of steam navigation will 
certainly produce, and has indeed already effected, 
in leading to the employment of a larger class of 
ships, and the assembling of a greater number of 
ee than has hitherto been usual, it would 
found a much more expedient course, and not 
less satisfactory to the great majority of the pas- 
sengers than to the company of proprietors, if these 


were placed upon the same footing as hotels in one 
important particular, viz. that, instead of wine and 
other liquors being freely supplied as they are 
called for at all times and without any specific 
charge, they should be left to be furnished by the 
steward to the passengers calling for them, at a 
separate, established price, in the same manner.as 
in hotels, and in the steamboats employed upon 
the lakes and rivers of America. 

_ “Such a change, we are persuaded, is recom- 
mended, by various considerations applying to the 
comfort of the passengers, and to the safe, orderly, 
and satisfactory conduct of the great enterprize in 
which the Great Western Steam Navigation com- 
pany ise We take the liberty, therefore, 
of urging it strongly upon the attention of the Di- 
rectors and request that Captain Hoskens will have 
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Wonpearu. examining some 
of the wonderful combinations of human ingenuity 


and skill as applied to the useful arts, our admi- 


ration has been extorted, and we have exclaimed 
what wonderful machinery! how complex the 
parts, and yet how smooth and co-incident the 
movements! what marvellous results accomplished 
by the active ingenuity of man! and how admira- 
‘bly is every wheel and spring adjusted to effect 
the perfect design! While thus admiring, we have 
recerred to a still more surprising display of skill, 


‘ which is not the less wonderful because less ob- 
‘served; we mean the machinery of providence, 


by which the universe is upheld, its motions regu- 
lated, and its various phenomena produced. While 
we have been strack with awe in contemplating 
the more grand and obvious features of this 
machinery, one result of the whole arrange- 


+} ment has arrested our particular attention, as 


being traly wonderful, and as surpassing all the 
effects produced by the genius of man. A partial 
observer might decide that many parts of this ma- 
chinery were badly adapted to produce harmony 
of result, and .yet discordant as the combinations 
may appear, they all work well together for the 
good of God’s pgpple. Yes, “all things work 
together for good to them that love God ;”” without 
restriction, without exception, all the events in the 
Divine Providence are made to conduce to this 
great and beneficent design. 

The children of God are subject to numberless 
vicissitudes; they are not exempt from poverty, 
pain and contempt; externally it may be said that 
one event happeneth alike to the evil and the good, 
and outward condition is not always a safe crite- 
rion by which to judge of good character and me- 
ritorious conduct. But is there no difference? 
Yes, there is this important one, that all, things 
tend to the final good of the Christian, while this 
is by no means true of the unbeliever. All things ; 
these are very comprehensive words and yet if all 
the particulars embraced by them were examined, 
the general truth would appear, that each minute de- 
tail had its influence in producing this good to the 
Christian. According to a common distinction, 
known in the world, things have a prosperous or 
adverse bearing on our condition. ‘Things of the 
former class are eagerly sought, and their posses- 
sion is looked forward to as the great end of life, 
and yet their influence is often the most deleterious, 
and they entail a curse instead of a blessing. The 
ungodly may prosper and yet their prosperity fills 
them with madness and pride; alienates them from 
virtue, and multiplies their opportunities for vice ; 
arrays them in hostility against God, and ripens 
them for the terrible retributions of eternity. Thus 
the very object which had been painted to their 
imagination with so many charms, and which they 
had laboured so assiduously to secure, turns out In 
possession to be their worst enemy, and the most 
terrible gift of an angry God. The same prosper- 
ity may be sought after unthinkingly by the people 
of God, and it may operate to their partial injury. 
But in either case, whether it be sought after with 
too much of the spirit of the worldling, or comes in 
the course of ordinary providence, it is one of the 
things which shall work for the believer's good. 
High reputation and influence, numerous friends 
and large wealth, vigourous health, and domestic 
comforts, accompanied by a keen sense of enjoy- 
ment, do not necessarily engender pride and self 
sufficiency or lead to the neglect of God and the 
care of the soul ; but may all be overruled by the 
divine blessing for the good of the Christian. His 
personal happiness may be increased; his means 
of benefitting others enlarged; his gratitude and 
devotional feelings be animated by the goodness of 
the Lord which he experiences; and above all he 
may be taught by the very fulness of his posses- 
sions, that God is all and inall, and as they fail to 
procure for him that perfect happiness for which 
he longs, he may turn away from their insufficiency 
and sigh more sincerely for that better and more 
enduring inheritance which is withheld until the 
revelations of the last day. 

It is not to be concealed, however, that the 
saints are more generally found under different 
circumstances. The disciple is not above his 
Lord; he must have a fellowship with him in his 
sufferings, and through much tribulation must he 
enter into the kingdom of heaven. Now is it 
good to be afflicted ? May a man count it all joy 
. It is even so. Whatever the philosophy of the 
world may decide, the philosophy of Christianity 
has taught us that the heaviest afflictions of life 
may prove to be the greatest blessings, and if they 
do not work gently, they at least work effectually, 
for the Christian’s good. Is the believer stripped 
of his worldly possessions and doomed to priva- 
tion? Grace enables him to take a firmer grasp 
of the inheritance in heaven, which more than com- 
pensates for all worldly losses; and while he waits 
for that as an expectant heir, he learns in whatso- 
ever situation he is now placed, therewith to be 
content. Is he afflicted with bodily maladies? in 
the extremity of his pain, in the sleeplessness of 
his nights, and the weariness of his days, he finds 
how sweet it is to have confidence in God. While 
his body is dissolving, his spiritual man is renew- 
ed ; although his pain be without cessation, there 
is a rest remaining, to which his eager thought is 
directed, and he knows that even death itself is 
but the opening of the door of life. Are his dear- 
est friends struck from his side; their removal] will 
only tend to make a dangerous world less allur- 
ing, and while the cords which bound him to 
life, are in succession sundered, and his once che- 
rished attachments are weakend, his relations to 
heaven are greatly strengthened. Do spiritual 
sorrows assail him? even the assaults of Satan, 
the temptations to which he is exposed, the doubts, 
darkness, and dismay of his own mind, only excite 
him to prize Christ more highly, and to estimate 
the joys of heaven more justly. None of these 
things move him. They work together for his 
good. They but indicate the varied way in 
which the friend that sticketh closer than a bro- 
ther, is bringing one whom he hath loved, through 
much tribulation, into the joy which knows no 
end. 


State or tHe Cuurcnu.—We omit the publi- 
cation of the Tabular View this week, with the in- 
tention of renewing its insertion when we can 
make it as complete as possible. Since the last 
publication we have received information that the 
Presbyteries of Georgia and Redstone have unani- 
mously adhered to the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Presbytery of Sangamon to the Secession, by 
a vote of 7 to 5 ; making in all jifty-nine Presby- 
teries which have adhered to the Church; néne- 
teen which have adhered to the Secession; and 
twenty-nine which are yet to be heard from. We 
regard itas highly important, that this statistical ac- 
count should be completed, as it will be one of the 
best evidences of the actual posture of the Church. 


the goodness to lay this expression of our opinion fp 


Notwithstanding the undisputed fact, that as far 
as accounts have been received, the Presbyteries | 


which have adhered to the Presbyterian Church, 
are as three to one to those which have claimed 
affinity with the Secession, yet the the New-school 
press is confidently affirming that they have a large 
majority of the Church with them! The best 
method of réfuting the unparalleled assertion, is to 
adduce facts; and hence we are anxious to bear 
from all the Presbyteries, that we may be able to 
present a document on this subject, which will 
constitute a part of the history of the Presbyterian 
Church. We propose, therefore, to subjoin a list 
of the Presbyteries not yet heard from, with the 
earnest request that our friends in various parts of 
the Church, and particularly the Stated Clerks of 
Presbyteries, will at an early date inform us whe- 
ther these Presbyteries have taken order on the 
subject, and if so, what was the state of the vote 
in each case. We will be obliged also for the 
correction of any error into which we may have 
fallen, in our Table as already published. The 
Presbyteries not yet heard from are as follows, 
viz: 
Presbyteries. 
Londonderry, 


Newburyport, > of the Synod of Albany. 
Columbia, 
North River, 
Long Island, 
Long Island 2d, 
New York 2d, 
Newark, 
Elizabethtown, 
Lewes, 
Washington, 
Allegheny, 
Detroit, 

St. Joseph, 
Ottawa, 
Schuyler, 
Palestine, 
Alton, 

St. Louis, 
St. Charles, 


Muhlenberg, tof the Synod of Kentucky, 
Transylvania, 


of the Synod of New York 
of the Synod of New Jersey. 
of the Synod of Philadelphia. 
tof the Synod of Pittsburgh 


ofthe Synod of Michigan. 
e the Synod of Illinois. 


of the Synod of Missouri. 


Greenbriar, ? 
Lexington, of the Synod of Virginia. 
Dist. of Columbia \ 

| Morgantown, of the Synod of North Carolna. 
Shiloh, _of the Synod of West Tennesee. 


Charleston Union—of the Synod of S. Carolinaind 
Georgia. 
of the Synod of Alabama. 
Cuarity.—A correspondent in the Cincimati 
Journal, without reproof from the editor, say of 
the orthodox members of the Presbytery of Jin- 
cinnati, who were recognized by the Synod asthe 
true Presbytery, that they ‘are walking abot as 
a roaring lion seeking whom they may devar !” 
See 1 Peter v. 8. | 


Tuscaloosa, 


The Rev. Joseph Smith, late presiden: of 
Franklin College, Ohio, has accepted of a caito 
the Presbyterian church, Frederick, Md., ancto 
the presidency of Frederick College, and hase- 
cently returned to that city, the place of his tr- 
mer residence. 


Tue Late Tuirap PressyTery oF 
pHIA.—The Synod of Philadelphia at its last ss- 
sions adopted the following minute, viz. 


“The Committee appointed on the minuteof 
the last General Assembly, in relation to the nn- 
isters and churches and the minorities of churcks 
of the Third Presbytery of Philadelphia, made te 
following report, which was adopted, viz: , 

«“ That none of these ministers or churches hav 
complied with the order of the last General Assen 
bly—therefore, | 

* Resolved, 1. That said ministers and churche 
are hereby declared by their own act, to have ez 
cluded themselves from the Presbyterian Churc 
in the United States of America. 

“ Resolved, 2. That if any of the aforesai 
churches still apply to the Presbytery withi 
whose bounds they may be located previous to tl 
meeting of the next General Assembly, the Pre 
bytery is hereby directed to receive them. 

“ Resolved, 3. That if the churches neglect > 
make application, and minorities of any of tha 
shall apply to be received, the Presbytery shall 1- 
ceive them under the name and style of the chun 
of which they were members. 


DESECRATION OF THE SapeaTH.—At the bt 
meeting of the Synod of Glasgow and Ayr whh 


held its sessions in the Tron church Glasgy, 
besides a discussion uu wie sudject of enjoinix,it 


on the members of the Synod, “ that they solen- 
ly read a large portion of the Scriptures at Ith 
the forenoon and afternoon of every day’sservie,” . 
the subject of Sabbath desecration was introdved 
as follows: 3 


Mr. McF arta, of Renfrew, brought forwaxan 

overture to the Synod, to adopt measures for re- 
venting the desecration of the Sabbath. H¢ aid 
it was not necessary now to take up the tiu: of 
the Court with any remarks on the general gound 
of Sabbath observance, as this Synod had ocupi- 
ed some portion of its time with the considestion 
of that subject for several years past. H: was 
desirous of directing the attention of the Cart to 
some specific instances of Sabbath desecntion; 
and he had to mention, in the first place, th¢ dur- 
ing the greater part of last summer two feam- 
boats were regularly sailing on the Clyde a the 
Lord’s day. ‘This he had not from personalbser- 
vation, but he stated it on authority which varran- 
ted him in making’this public declarationof the 
fact. It was known, also, that besides thee, two 
vessels sailed to Arrochar, under pretence ¢ con- 
ep people to the sacrament. This we pub- 
licly announced in his own parish by placaré&, and 
attracted general observation. [The same phcards 
appeared in Glasgow, and we are awaro tat the 
practice of sailing two or three vessels on the Ar- 
rochar sacrament-day to the head ot Lochlong, one 
of the most attractive parts of the western coun- 
try, has existed for several years] Time was 
when such public acts of Sabbath desecration were 
unknown, and, so far as he knew, the praciice re- 
ferred to was of recent introduction. Bvt there 
was another variety of the same evil whch has 
prevailed all along, namely, the carrying or. of the 
blast-furnaces at the iron-works on the Lord’s day, 
by which a number of the people connected with 
these works, and their families, were obliged ha- 


of religion. The members of Synod connected 
with the upper district of the county of Lanark 
were more particularly cognizant of this practice ; 
and it appeared from the observations of the Rev. 
Dr. Begg, that it prevails very generally in that 
quarter, and in one parish particularly toa very 
great extent. lt was unnecessary here to avert to 
the traffic carried on generall¥ in public houses 
and grocery — on the Lord’s day, which had 
recently engaged so much of the attention of the 
Presbytery of Glasgow. There was another mat- 
ter which he wished to bring before them, of still 
deeper and more painful interest. The members 
of this Court were aware of the efforts made in 
Parliament to insert a protective clause in the Bill 
for furming a railway connected with this part of 
the country, to prevent trading on the Sabbath, and 
that it was afterwards struck out of the Bill. They 
were all delighted lately by the noble stand made 
in the Presbytery of Edinburgh against the pro- 
prietors of the Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway, 
running their carriages with the mail on Sabbath: 
and it was gratifying to perceive that the Presby- 
tery had been supported by the countenance of 


bitually to absent themselves from the ordinances | 


their brethren in different parts of the Church. 
He had no objection here or elsewhere to join in 


such expressions of congratulation ; but he was 


afraid they would all soon have the same duty to! 


discharge: and instead of congratulating them on 
their successful exertions, he would have them all 


prepare themselves for encountering similar diffi- 
culties. The railway between London and Birming- 
ham, was now completed, and was already ren- 
dered available for the earlier conveyance of the 
mail. In‘a short time the great lines in England 
would be completed, and a junction would be ef- 
fected with the Scottish lines, which would also be 
used in the transmission of the mail; and when- 
ever the steam conveyance of the mail was com- 
pleted, it would be a difficult thing to prevent it 
trom being used on the Sabbath, when, instead of 
the half dozen passengers travelling at present by 
the coach, there may be a hundred at once, as the 
expense of carrying the mail by steam will only 
be inet by conveying large numbers of passengers. 
If this were once allowed, it would be perfectly 
impossible to prevent steam-boats and steam-car:- 
riages from trading on Sabbath in any part of the 
country. No body could stand up either in a 
Church Court or a public meeting tu resist the one 
practice if the other was tolerated. Scotland 
would thus speedily become what England is at 


_ this moment, where the evil of Sabbath travelling 


exists to an alarming extent, and where the oppo- 
sition to the practice is becoming feebler and feeb- 
ler. The question, then, wus what were they to 
do? His opinion was that they ought immediately 
to set themselves in opposition to the conveyance 
of the mail on Sabbath, either by horse or steam. 
Their only safe and practicable course was to oppose 
the carrying of the mail on the Lord’s day. Mr. 
M’F. here referred to a conversation he once had 
with a number of intelligent men in London, who 
expressed their surprise that the religious people 
of Scotland, so much superior itr their observance 
of the Sabbath to the people of England, should 
yet submit to the carrying of the mail every Lord’s 
day, when in London they had the post office regu- 
larly shut. We had heard, continued the Rev. 
gentleman, a great deal about news-rooms being 
open on Sabbath; but get quit of the mail on that 
day, and the news rooms will be no longer fre- 
quented. A similar result would take place in re- 
gard to the delivery of mercantile letters on Sab- 
bath-day. In answer to the objection arising from 
the supposed difficulty or impossibility of stopping 
the mail on Sabbath, because it belongs to govern- 
ment, he submitted that it was their duty to resist 
the Government in the commission of a national 
sin; and that we have an equal right to do so in 
the case of Government, as in the case of private 
individuals carrying on their business on the Sab- 
bath; and if we submit to Government’s continu- 
ing torun the mail on that day, with what face 
can we prevent a huckster from carrying on his 
business, which is of as much importance to him, 
asthe mail can be to Government. Let the nation, 
then, set the first example of keeping the Sabbath, 
by uniting to prevent the running of the mail on 
that day. Nor would the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages of this measure be so great as were general- 
ly imagined, as a little calculation would satisfy 
any one. Suppose that every mail travelling 
throughout the country was just to rest at the first 
proper stage after the Jatest lawful hour on Satur- 
day night—say at ten, or eleven, or twelve o’clock, 
what would be the effect? In every town of the 
United Kingdom there would bea silent day on 
the Sabbath, and no other silent day throughout 
the week. Travel over every part of Scotland, 
and there will be found one silent day in every 
week, arising from the mail’s not leaving London 
on Sabbath; but in this way there would be no 
blank day either for news or mercantile cor- 
respondence. It is admitted, besides, that although 
it would be a great hardship to deprive one class of 
mercantile men of their correspondence on the 
Sabbath, and not another, that it would be no dis- 


advantage to any class were they all placed on a. 


level by such an arrangement as that proposed. 
The Rev. gentleman concluded by moving that a 
Committee be appointed to enquire into the state 
of Sabbath observance within the bounds of the 
Synod, and more especially with regard to the 
sailing of steamboats, the carrying on of iron 
works, the keeping open of shops, and the proba- 
bilities of travelling by railways; and to report to 
next Synod. 

The motion was unanimously agreed to. On the 
suggestion of Mr. Dow, of Largs, the keeping open 
of news-rooms was included among the objects of 
inquiry. 

A committee was accordingly appointed, con- 
sisting of two members from each Presbytery. 


For the Presbyterian. 


BENEVOLENCE. 
Says Paul “for ye know the grace of the Lord Je- 


- sus Christ, who though he was rich, yet for our sakes 


became poor that we through his poverty might be 
made rich.” And in vain do we look for a brighter 
example of benevolence than that which is exhibi- 
ted in the life of our blessed Redeemer, which is 
summed up in these words * who went about doing 
good.” And when inquired of if he was the Mes- 
siah, hisreply was, “ the blind receive their sight. 
and the lame walk ; the lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them.” It is benevo- 
lence which distinguishes the Christian religion 
from all human institutions; and it is the predomi- 
nant trait of the Christian character. 

The great object of Christianity is the eternal 
welfare of the soul; but inseparably connected 
with this, is the amelioration of suffering humani- 
ty. And the Christian who is sensible of the obli- 
gations resting upon him, contributes not only to 
the wants of those whom providence places in his 
path ; but like Job, the causes which he knows not 
of, he searches out. He adopts the language of 
Christ who says, “It is more blessed to give than 
to receive.” and the pleasure attendant upon min- 
istering to the relief of others’ woes, when prompt- 
ed by love to Christ, produces a joy which the 
world knows nothing of. It is the love of Christ 
which constrains the Christian; and this alone is be- 
nevolence. 

But incumbent as is this duty, how lamentable 
the thought that so many who profess to have been 
redeemed by the precious blood of Christ seem to 
manifest so little of this principle of their profes- 
sion—who regard with so little concern the desti- 
tution of the poor. How many poor there are now 
in our midst looking with extreme anxiety to the 
near approach of winter; many whose hovels pre- 
sent the most heart rending scenes of wretched- 
ness and misery—how much there is in such 
scenes to’call forth the feelings of humanity, much 
more the finer and nobler sensibilities of the chris- 
tian. 

It is matter of thankfulness on the one hand 
that we have benevolent institutions for the relief 
of the poor; but on the other hand it is to be re- 
gretted that they are so inadequately supported : 
surely increased effort should be made in our 
churches in this behalf. Let our Dorcas Societies 
receive the liberal support to which they are so 
justly entitled; give our sisters encouragement in 
this Christian enterprise, than whom none are bet- 
ter qualified to seek out and minister to the needy. 
And Christian, if this be done with regard to Christ, 

ou have his own acknowledgment—* I was an 
Lense and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink, I was a stranger and he took me in, 
naked and ye clothed me, I was sick and ye visited 
me, [ was in prison and ye came unto me.” 


—_ 


A NOBLE PROJECT. 


It is proposed to establish a great Protestant 
Journal in Paris, as a central organ in the centre 
of Europe in the French, and hereafter also in the 
German language, and to be entitled, “ L’Europe 
Protestante,” which shall address itself to all who 
are not Protestants, and be supported by all who 
are. 

Among the distinguished men who have come 
forward to its support are the Rev. Hartwell Horne, 
author of the “Introduction,” &c., Prebendary 
Townsend, Rev. E. Bickersteth, Dr. Buntiog, and 
many others. 

There are said to be strong reasons for thinking 
that the celebrated O. P. Q., the powerful letter 
writer on European matters generally, and French 
in particular, is to be the editor of the Protestant 
Journal.— Epis. Recorder. 


‘inward point or apex above. 


the branches of a tree. 


From the Missionary Chronicle. | 


PRESBYTERIAN MISSIONS IN INDIA. 
REV. MR. NEWTON’S JOURNAL. 
Cases of Discipline—Nalive Christian cast into 
Prison 


I am sorry ever to speak of our troubles, but. 
troubles we sometimes have, and you will not 
thank us, I suppose, for concealing them. You 
heard before of the discipline we were obliged to 
exercise, in reference to two of ournative members. 
They seemed penitent, and were restored to the 
confidence and fellowship of the church. One of, 
them continues to run well, so far as we can see; | 
theeother has just been discovered to be guilty of an | 
immorality, which is too common in heathen coun- , 
tries. We are distressed by such things, but what , 
can we do? Men come to us, professing an at- | 
tachment to Christ, and their actions for a long’ 
time seem to prove them sincere. We cannot. 
judge the heart with certainty; and hoping all 
things, we receive them into the bosom of the 
church. Before any evil is suspected, some sin is 
committed which wounds the body of Christ, and 
every member feels the pain. This is one of the 
sorest trials of missionaries ; for, besides the sorrow, 
which we cannot but feel when one of our mem- 
bers fall into sin, we are led, by the frequency of 
such occurrences, to suspect the sincerity of every 
one who professes to renounce heathenism and 
embrace Christianity. 

Some things, however, are cheering. Our other 
two young men seem disposed to do all the good 
they can, though they are sometimes persecu- 
ted for it. A few days ago one of them, named 
John Baptist, had occasion to go to Kapputralla, 
a city about 70 miles distant on the other side 
of the river Sutlej. He took with him a supply 
of tracts to distribute. On Sabbath afternoon, 
when he was in the bazar giving away tracts 
and talking to the people about the atonement of 
Christ, the Sikhs came upon him, and threw him, 
into prison, making his feet fast in the stocks.— 
They reported his case to the mayor, who happen- 
ed to be a Musalman. He immediately proceeded 
to the prison to see what was the matter. Itseems 
he was a friend of John’s father, and therefore en- 
deavoured to vindicate him against the accusation 
of his enemies. He did not deem it best, however, 
to give him immediate release,—either because he 
was afraid of the Sikhs, it being a Sikh government, 
or perhaps because it might have increased John’s 
danger. But afterwards he sent his secretary 
when the crowd had left the prison, with instruc- 
tions to set the prisoner at liberty. At the same time 
he wrote an account of the matter to the Prince, 
who was absent some distance, and desired to know 
what must be done with the lad. In the mean 
time John set off for Lodiana. But he afterwards 
heard that the Prince ordered the Mayor to leave 
the matter until he returned, and he would hear 
the in man for himself, and if his religion 
should prove to be a good one,—better than that of 
the Sikhs—he might himself embrace it. We 
feel no sorrow at hearing of such storms. We 
hope they will do good. The people will talk 
about this, and many may be led to inquire what 
this new religion is; who can tell but that some 
may pursue the inquiry till they learn the truth, 
and come under its influence ? 


REV. MR. J. WILSON’S JOURNAL. 
Notes respecting the Hill People. 


21st. At a small village called Nett, on the Sut- 
lej, about 11 coss above Hhote-gurh, they gave us 
the Chaudry (or office of the chief man) to sleep in. 
Inside the Chaudry are two of Seive’s Lingas— 
they stood close alongside of our bed. Hard by 
stood an ancient stone temple, on which some Raja, 
in.a now forgotten age, has expended an enormous 
sum of money. It isa square pile, gently turning 
On the outside 
are sculptured kings and queens—gods and god- 
desses—lions, elephants—-elephant and human 
forms combined, and deotas in great numbers. In 
some the sculpture is very good, though the taste 
that dictated them betrays itself in various forms of 
obscenity, which I may not even allude to, much 
less describe. 

Under a projecting rock alongside were ranged 
a large number of deotas (demons—generally good 
demons,) cut on separate stones, ranged along the 
wall so as to face the visiter. 

The outer door, which leads to the sacred en- 
closure, and which was strengthened with iron 
bars, happened to be open. We stepped in with 
the Hindus that accompanied us on our journey. 
The attendants, Brahmans, complained some of our 
going in with our shoeson. But as we were alrea- 
dy inside, and did not show much willingness to 
yield, they allowed us to pass. 

The officiating Brahman opened the large iron- 
bound door, which opened to the inner temple, and 
permitted us to look inside. On one side sat a 
small stand, on which were several covered deotas, 
which were used at their Nauches, or festival sea- 
sons, when they make these deotas come out and 
dance before their gods. ‘I"hese were not uncover- 
ed for us. On the other side stood a sacred lamp- 
stand. It was composed of a metallic pedestal, 
standing on a metallic block, its height about three 
and a half feet. From the main stem, smaller 
stems of wire projected on every side, about eight 
inches from the main stem, all rising upwards like 
At the top of each was a 
small lamp of the same kind of metal. The num- 
ber of lamps might be from 50 to 60, or 70. Ina 
niche in the dark wall on the opposite side, were 
ranged a number of small deotas, so that with the 
light of a dim lamp we could just see the white of 
their eyes—enough to make the ignorant and su- 
perstitious feel solemn in their presence. All else 
inside was dark as the mind that projected them. 
Near the door inside were smooth stones, brass 
blocks, &c., for the purpose of preparing the food 
for the deotas, &c. 

The whole building and style of the workman- 
ship were superior to anything of Hindu origin 
which I have seen on this side of the city of Bena- 
res, But no one could give any information as to 
what age, or by whom it was built. 

The village contains only twelve or fifteen 
houses, and in every thing except its ancient tem- 
ple is of the most unpretending kind. 

The Rana, and one other person only, were ca- 
pable of reading. To them we gave a copy each 
of the Gospel, Acts, and Ten Commandments, with 
a few Tracts. 

At the village of Dab Nagar, about three miles 
farther up the river, we found a much more inte- 
resting people ;—twenty or thirty persozs having 
gathered around us, I read to them the Ten Com- 
mandments. and the exhortation which is added in 
the Tract. One man among them read very well. 
To him we gave one of the Gospels, the Acts, T'en 
Commandinents, and a few Tracts, and as many 
for a Brahman friend, who was absent from the 
village. 

These simple-hearted people brought us some 
peaches in a basket, and the kernels of some fruit, 
which resembled apricot kernels in appearance and 
flavour. The peaches were small and hardly ripe, 
yet of delicious flavour. 

In this village there are perhaps fifty houses, and 
a large Thakur Dwara, or Deota establishment. 

23d. Rampore.—Arrived yesterday at 5 o’clock. 
This is the largest village of Busahir, and the 
usual residence of the Raja. Our road from Khote- 
gurh followed the windings of the river. Thedis- 
tance is perhaps twenty-five miles. Rampore con- 
tains about 200 houses, which are chiefly built of 
stone, and are all covered with slate. It is by far 
the most comfortable, neat, and apparently enter- 
prising village 1 have seen in India. It lies ina 
bend of the Sutlej, surrounded by lofty mountains 
on every side. ‘The houses commence down near 
the water, and rise in terrace-form as they lie far- 
ther from the river. There are only two conside- 
rable streets, which are shaped to the curve of the 
river. The Raja’s Palace, the Thakur-dwara, or 
range of Temples, &c., extend along the upper 
side next the base of a precipitous mountain, which 
rears its head far over the village. The village is 
beautifully interspersed with shade-trees, which 
impart a delightful freshness to the streets, and 
greenness to the aspect of the place. The moun- 
tains project so far over the village, that the sun 
does not shine in the str@ets, even in summer, un- 
til about 10 o’clock, and diazappeers about four in 
the afternoon. The river is rocky and rapid. The 
dashing of the waters afford the inhabitants an un- 
ceasing “lullaby” the whole night. At whatever 


hour the stranger awakes, he imagines that he 
has awaked in the midst of a heavy shower of 
rain. 

This is the centre of commerce for all these 
mountain regions. There is an annual Mela or 
Fair held in October or November, to which the 
dwellers in 'Thibet, Ladak, and Chinese Tartary, 


| bring the productions of their countries,: carried 


upon goats. They cross the snowy range after the 
rains have melted away the snow from the 

Before they return from the Fair, the snow has fal- 
len so as to shut up all the passes; they therefore 
drive their goats down to Komar-zein, and pasture 
them there till the passes are opened the next year; 
~ then return and bring another load of goods 
to the Fair ;—thus they can only make one trip in 
a year. The inhabitants of the lower ranges of 
hills, and of the plains, attend in vast numbers, 
with the productions of their respective regions, to 
sell or barter them for the blankets, shawls, &c., 
brought down from the recesses of the mountains, 
A person who should attend these annual Fairs, 
would have an opportunity of preaching and send- 
ing the Bible to the dwellers in Tartary, Thibet 
and even China. 

There are in this gs about fifty Banyas, 
(native merchants,) who drive a pretty vigorous 
business; and a few others who do Jess business. 
About ten mechanic shopsare kept briskly employ- 
ed in manufacturing trinkets for the Fair. It is 
— a trading and manufacturing place: 

e travelled, one day, a few miles up the river 
above Rampore. When here, we felt an almost 
irresistible inclination to pursue our journey at 
least tou Kanaur, a beautiful little valley, about se- 


ven days’ journey farther up the river, which is - 


wholly surrounded by the perpetual snows. But 
our arrangements to meet our Missionary Brethren 
at Lodiana in the last of October, forbade it. 

Since we have been in the neighbourhood of the 
snowy range, I have observed that every morning 
we have a perfectly clear atmosphere. As soon as 
the sun rises, soft, fleecy clouds begin to stretch 
across the dells near the snows. Towards ten 
o'clock the vapour exhaled by the sun settles into 
dense clouds around the highest peaks, so as to 
quite shut out the snowy peaks from our view. 
Towards evening heavy rain clouds pass over our 
heads and threaten rain. It seems as ifthere might 
be rain here every evening if the day were a little 
longer in duration, so that the sun’s rays might 
have a longer time to play upon the snow-clad 
summits. But the night seems to exert a counter- 
acting influence, and to undo what the day has 
done; it dissipates the clouds which the day has 
gathered, or perhaps deposites their contents in 
dew upon the more distant hills and dells. _ 

The heat along the valley of Sutlej is very op- 
pressive. At Narcunda Pass we found the weather 
severely cold. From that place we descended to 
the valley of the Sutlej; adescent of perhaps 5000 
| feet, while our latitude or longitude is not changed 
“two miles, 

We crossed on a bridge of pine planks over the 
mouth of a very large creek, the water of which 
appears as pure as if it had just burst from the deep 
bed of the “ everlasting snows.” Along its sides 
are high, precipitous rocks, so white that their 
broken fragments,*which are strewed along the 
shore, give a brightness to the shore that makes 
it severely painful to the eyes to look at them for 
any length of time. | 

At Rampore we distributed about 20 Gospels 
and copies of the Acts, and about the same number 
of each of the varieties of Tracts that we had in 
our possession. The Raja, Mahindar Singh being 
at Saran, his summer residence, about 14 coss far- 
ther up towards the snows, we left for him a copy 
of the Hindi Testament, the Proverbs of Solomon, 
Ten Commandments, and each of the other Tracts 
which we had with us. These were placed in the 
hands of his Majesty’s Guru (religious teacher,) 
who promised to deliver them. 

I read some of the Tracts and Parables of the 
New Testament to groups that gathered around us, 
at different times in the streets; They said they 
had never before heard of the name of Jesus Christ, 
nor of the Christian religion. They said, it is 
“ bahut acchi bat,” “ sachh bat”—i. e. “ very good 
word” true word.” 

But we saw little to lead us to hope that they 
really felt the force of what we read. 


Manner of Crossing the Sutlej. 


At Rampore and various other places we saw 
the people crossing the river on ropes of grass.— 
They have seven or eight medium sized ropes of 

rass stretched across the river, about 40 or 50 
eet above the surface of the water, and fastened to 
rocks or abutments at each side. A kind of slide 
made of wood passes over all the ropes together ; 
on the under side of it is fastened the two ends of 
a short rope, in which the passenger seats himself, 
and holds the rope at each end with his hands; 
thus adjusted, a man at the other side of the river 
pulls a small rope fastened to the slide, and thus 
draws him over. 3 

While we stood by the ferry, a young man cros- 
sed the river two or three times, climbing along 
the under side of the ropes with his back down- 
wards. He supported himself, and advanced en- 
tirely by the strength of his hands and feet throw- 
ing his hand and foot alternately over the ropes.— 
He crossed the river as expeditiously as he could 
have done if he had had a bridge to walk upon. 

We had made our arrangements to cross over, 
for the sake of the experiment. But just as they 
were drawing the last person over before our turn 
came, the rope broke by which he was drawn, 
when he was about the middle of the river; and he 
had to be drawn back till the rope should be mend- 
ed. As we could claim no higher motives than 
mere curiosity, and the vanity of being able to say 
that we had crossed on a rope of grass, we thought 
it expedient to decline the trip, and to deny our- 
selves the gratification of that feeling of vanity.— 
The bridge of ropes is so high, and the stream so 
rapid and so rough, that the person who should fall 
in would have scarcely any human probability of 
escape. 

During the rainy season, the mode of ferrying 
the river is upon bullock skins inflated with air. 
The ferryman spreads himself down with his breast 
on the bullock skin, and takes little paddles in his 
hands. The passenger places himself with his 
knees upon the back of the ferryman, and employs 
his hands in holding himself on ; thus adjusted they 
paddle their way across. 


MISSION TO THE OREGON TERRITORY. 


The arrival of the Rev. Jason Lee, with five In- 
dians of the North West Territory of the United 
States on the Pacific, has excited much remark. 
The Peoria (Illinois) Register gives a sketch of 
Mr. Lee’s mission as detailed by him at a public 
meeting at that place on his way to New York, the 
following synopsis of Which is published in the 
New York Star. 

* About six years ago, six Indians arrived at St. 
Louis, Missouri, from beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
to inform themselves about the Christian religion, 
of which they had heard in their homes in the 
wilderness. They were of the Flat Head and 
Nezperces tribes, and resided between two and 
three thousand miles from St. Louis, in latitude 
47 or 48, and about longitude 40 from Washington. 
How they had heard of the Christian religion is 
not clearly known, but it was doubtless through 
some of the traders belonging to the fur companies 
who are continually traversing those regions.” 

They were kindly received by the St. Louis 
ec All the six died but one, who returned. 

he Methodist church determined to respond to 
the call. 
brother the Rev. Daniel Lee, and Mr. Shephard, 
set out on their expedition. In Missouri they 
were joined by two young men, C. M. Walker 
and P. L. Edwards. At Independence, the most 
remote of our white settlements, they found Cap- 
tain Wyeth, a fur trader, with his party of twenty- 
five men. The whole party now struck off on 
pack horses upon the plain of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The region was a barren waste with strips 


of timber on the streams, but plenty of buffalo. 


They met several white trapping parties, and all 
halted at the rendezvous, half way between Inde- 
pendence and the mouth of the Columbia River. 
Resuming their trip they continued to feed on 
fresh buffalo, and to prepare the dried meat, but it 
fell short after leaving the buffalo country, and be- 
fore reaching the first trading post, which was that 


of the Hudson Bay Company, on the Columbia, 


In 1834, the Rev. Jason Lee, and his ~ 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


>». 


at its janction with the Wallawella. They re- 
fi here, after an absence of fous.and and a’ 
half months from St. Louis, and then d@cended in 
a batteau to Vancouver, ‘ninety miles above the 
mouth of Columbia. Here they found Captain 
_ Wyeth’s vessel, which had arrived with their eup- 
ae ‘Mr. Lee, and his party of five, now went 
ym: Vancouver fifty miles up the Welhamet 
- river, to a small settlement of whites who had for- 
' merly belogned to fur companies, and had now 
been married to Indian wives, and become farmers. 

They numbered near twenty families. 
| most eastern post of the Hudeon Bay Com- 
pany is Fort Hall, near the Rocky Mountains. 
he party now constructed a log hut to protect 
them from the rainy season, which continues from 


HOW TO MAKE CHRIST OUR PATTERN. 


Asa scholar that writes after his master’scopy— 
he begins every line as his master begins, and ends 
as he ends; he frames every letter as his master 
frames it, joins letters and syllables as his master 
doth, though there be ho equality. He cannot 
write so well as his master, yet there is a similitude, 
he labours to imitate and write like his master. So 
true Christians, though they cannot live and walk 
so. exactly as Christ did, yet they labour to come 
as near to him as they can, to imitate and follow 
him, though not in his divine acts, as working mi- 
} racles, which he did as God, yet-in his moral and 
buman acts, which he did as a man, so they labour 
to make him their only pattern in their deportment 
both toward God and man. For instance, his car- 


November till Mareh—when it often storms for | nstance 
_ twenty days together—the snow generally melting doin 
as it falls—the winters as well as the summers 


for the bodies and souls of others, and in this we 
are to imitate him, it being the end of our redemp- 
}tion. Follow him algo in his carriage and deport- 
ment toward man; and in this you may observe 
from Scripture that it was full of wisdom, inno- 
cence, truth, justice, humility, meekness, love, 
nap & and pity to others, in all of which virtues 
riptures command. us to imitate him.— Bart- 
t. 


being much less severe than on the Atlantic. The 
rivers are not frozen. | 


é 


CHRISTIAN HEROISM. 
ORIGIN OF THE MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


In.1731, a negro called Anthony, who had con- 
tracted an acquaintance with the servants of Count 
‘4 i Zinzendorf, informed them that he had asister in the 
: Island of St. Thomas in the West Indies, who ear- 
nestly desired to be instructed in the principles of 

religion; but asshe had neither time noropportunity 

for it, she often besought the Great God to send some 

rson to show her the way of salvation. Anthony 

aving soon after obtagned liberty from his master 

) to visit Herinhutt, again declared, in the presence , 
_ of many of the congregation, the desire of his 
q countrymen, and especially of his sister, for Chris- 
tian instruction. But he added, that the negroes, 
in consequence of their accumulated labours, could 
have no opportunity of religious improvement, un- 
less their teacher. was himself a slave, to instruct 

_ them in the midst of their daily avocations. This 
representation, and what the brethren who had 

_ been to Copenhagen related concerning the state 
of Greenland, made a deep impression on many of 
the congregation; and several of them declared 

_ their willin ness to go and Jabour among the poor 
heathen. nard Dober, in particular, and To- 
bias Heopold, one of his most intimate friends, felt 
so'strong a desire to proceed to St. Thomas, that 

_ they offered not only to go to that island, but, with 
a prepregs id which perhaps has scarcely a paral- 
Jel in the annals of history, to sell themselves as 
slaves, in order to make known the Redeemer to 
the negroes, particularly to the poor woman who 
so ardently longed for Christian instruction, should 
they find noother way of accomplishing their pur- 
poses. Some of the brethren expre a similar 
desire to proceed to Greenland, and shortly after 
4 missions were undertaken to both countries.—Ca- 
9 nada Baptist Magazine. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress.—On Monday last, 3d inst. at the usual 
hour, Congress assembled, there being a quorum pre- 
sent in both branches. The House proceeded to the 
election of Clerk. All the candidates having been 
withdrawn after several ballotings, except Messrs. 
Matthew St. Clair Clark and Hugh Garland, the for- 
mera Whig, the latter a Van Buren man. ‘The vote 
stood for Mr. Garland 106, for Mr. Clark 104. 


South Carolina.—The Legislature of South Caroli. 
na met at Columbus on the 26th ult. ‘The message 
of Gov. Butler wes communicated to the two Houses 
on the following day. It isa very brief document, oc- 
cupying but little more than two columns of the 
Charleston Patriot. ‘The message states that the bank- 
ing capital of the State is upwards of nine millions of 
dollars, and that the circulation of the banks is a lit- 
tle over four,millions and a half, on a metalic base of 
about two millions. 


Review of the Weather for November, 1838.—The 
avcrage of the mercury at sunrise, during the month 
just closed was at 35. At two o'clock, (mid-day) the 
average was 45; but, taking the average of each 
twenty-four hours during the month, it was 40.—The 
corresponding month of last year at sunsise, was 39, 
and at two o’clock 55; but the average of the whole 
month, was 47. The quantity of rain which fell during 
the month was 3} inches. In October it fell 5 inches, 
and in September it fell 9 inches, making 173 inches, 
during the three autumnal months. The 25th of the 
month, was as cold as has occurred in the month of 


ber, at which time the excessive heat and drought 
ceased, we have had several cold spells of weather, and 
a great excess of rain, with about half a dozen slight 
falls of snow. But in several of the New England 
States, it has, at different times, been of sufficient depth 
to afford good sleighing. The interior of Pennsylvania 
also, had her full share as early as the 31st of October, 
when the snow fell at Erie ten inches; and in Mercer 
and several other counties, in less quantities, as well as 
in Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, and other Western States. 
And at the North, in the interior of New York and 
Vermont, the ground has been covered as in the depth 
of winter. In Buffalo, it has been twelve inches deep. 
Qn the first of November, the cold was ‘so severe at 
+ New Haven and Hartford, (Conn.) that the mercury 
sunk 14 degrees below the freezing point, and snow fell 
several inches in depth. | 


The Fire Cases.—The Supreme Court has confirmed 
five of the verdicts given against the Corporation in 
favour of sufferers by the explosion of stores ordered by 
the Mayor at the great fire ot December 1835, and has 
reversed the verdicts in 11 of those cases. The cases 
confirmed in the Superior Court are those in which 
the question at issue was, whether the Corporation 
were liable for losses in cases where the parties were 
insured, and that the cases in which the Supreme 
Court decided that the Corporation were not liable, 
were those cases in which the plaintiffs held goods on 
commission, or storage.—N. Y. Sun. . 

The Mormons.—The Boonville Emigrant of the 15th 
November states that the trial of Joe Smith and forty. 
seven other of the Mormons, was to’come on at the 
Circuit Court of Ray county, which was then in session 
at Richmond. It is further stated that it is not true that 
the Mormons are to be sent out of the state immedi- 
ately. They are to be permitted to remain for the 
present, with the distinct understanding that they are 
not to make another crop in Missouri, but to leave it 
between this and next summer. The forces which 
were engaged in the Morm)n war are disbanded and 
sent home with the exception of one troop of cavalry, 
which will be retained until after the trials are over. 


Rail Koad —The Camden and Woodbury Rail Road 
Company intend to apply to the Legislature of New 
Jersey for a supplement to their charter, authorizing 
them to extend the southerly end of their road to 
some point on the Delaware bay south of Cohansey 
creek, and to increase their capital to 800,000 dollars. 

Naval.—The United States ship of the line Ohio, 
sailed on the 4th inst. from New York, she is bound on 
a three years cruise to the Mediterranean. She is a 
grand and beautiful exhibition of human skill. Her 
measurement burthen is 1992 tons, and her draft of 
water 24 feet. Her canvass for a single suit of sails 
covers a space very nearly equal to two acres. She 
carries 102 guns. Her bread room holds 1700 bbls. 
She has on board about 1000 men. She is to be the 
flag ship of Com. Hull, the commander of the Mediter- 
ranean squadron. 


Shocking Calamity—Fifteen Lives Lost.—A shock- 
ing calamity occurred near Bowling Green, Ky., on 
the 12th ult. The Gazette states that about forty men, 
at work on the dam No. 3, in the river, were passing 
over in two boats to the point where gravel for the 
dam is procured, and in the middle of the river they 
became alarmed, and so great was the panic from the 
belief that they must all be drowned in passing over 
the dam, that the foreman in vain attempted to rally 
them with the pole, by which there is no doubt, but for 
the alarm, the boats might have bcen governed, as 
there was not a strong current over the gravel above 
the dam. As the boats began to descend the stream, 
the hands jumped into the river, with a few exceptions, 
and these and the foreman righted up the boats for the 
descent, und passed over in safety. Some swam 
ashore above the dam. Six white men and nine blacks 
were drowned. 

Embarkation of Emigrants.—The fine brig Oberon, 
of 200 tons burthen, chartered by the Maryland State 
Colonization Society, sailed from the port of Baltimore 
on Thursday, the 22d November, direct for Cape Pal- 
mas, having on board Drs. McDowal and McGill, and 
between fifty and sixty emigrants. This expedition, 
like others preceded it, was fitted 

P out with every comfort and convenience that could be 

NECESSITY OF CONTROLLING THE PAS- desired, and he emigrants all appeared contented and 

| SIONS. ! happy. Among them were ten of the servants of our 

A proud, irritable, discontented and quarrelsome | fellow citizen, ‘Thos. Oliver, Esq., who, in addition to 
person can never be happy. He has thrown a tem- | their freedom, generously gave them a handsome sum 
pestuous atmosphere around himself, and must for-| to aid them in making a comfortable settlement in 
ever move in the region of storms. He hasem-| Liberia. The religious exercises were conducted on 

loyed sure means to embitter life, whatever may | the wharf by the Rev. John Davis of the Methodist 

c his external circumstances. He has been the Episcopal Church, and the Rev. Robert J. Breckin- 
architect of his temper, and misery must be the ridge of the Presbyterian Church, in the presence of a 

result of his labour. But a person who has framed large company, who assembled at an early hour to 
his temper and disposition of mind. after a right of the Ame- 
model—who is humble, meek, caeerful and con- 
tented can commonly find a shelter when over- 
taken by the storms of life. It should therefore, 
be our early lesson to subject the passions, appe- 
tites and desires, to the control and guidance of 
reason. The first are the gales to impel us in the 
voyage of life, but the last ought still to sit at the 
‘helm and direct our course. 

The stream when it slowly descends with a 
hoarse murmur from the mountains, and ripples 
through the plain, adorns and enriches the scene; 
but when it rushes down in a roaring or impetu- 
ous torrent, overflowing its banks, it carries devas- 
tation and ruin along with it; so when the passions, 
appetites and desires, are keptlunder due restraint. 
they are a useful and felicitating part of our na- 

‘ture; but when they are allowed to rage with un- 
bridled fury, they commit fearful ravages on the 
character which they were fitted to adorn and 

_ exalt. We must watch over the first movements 
of the heart and not indulge, with secret com- 
placency, in imaginations which we would be 
ashamed to avow. If we wish the stream of life 
to be pure it ought to be our aim to preserve the 
fountain whence it flows unpolluted. “ Keep thy 
heart with all diligence, for out of it are the issues 
of life.” : 


November since 1797. From sunrise until sunset, the 
4 mercury rested opposite 18, after which it gradually 
’ a sunk until past 11 o’clock, when it was at 13, And in 
5 From the Missionary Herald. the interior of New York, the’papers say, that the 
4 SANDWICH ISLANDS. mercury was down to zero. Since the 12th of Septem- 


_ Letters have been received from Honolulu bear- 
ing’ dates as late as April 26, 1838. Mr. and Mrs. 
Richards arrived at that port in the barque Suffolk 
on the 27th of March, aftera passage of 139 days. 

: Respecting the spirit of religious inquiry and 
hopeful turning to God which, as stated in the last 

- number and on a previous page of this, seemed, 
two months earlier to be prevailing at all the Is- 
lands, Mr. Bingham writing on the 26th of April, 
remarks— 

“‘The Lord has condescended to bless the preach- 
ing of the Gospel by your missionaries here to an 
unusual degree, and we are all ready, with united 
voice, to glorify God for his goodness, and for his 
wonderful works among the Sandwich Islanders, 
by the power of his word and Spirit, manifested 
freely at all the stations at the present time, and 
wherever the truth is proclaimed. ‘To our latest 
breath, and to eternity, there will be occasion to 
remember this year of the right hand of the Most 
High. The Spirit of God is showered down upon 
the whole extent of the Sandwich Islands; and 
those of us who have seemed to think that the 
gospel could hardly gain a lodgment in the hearts 
of this people, because of their alleged stupidity, 
or ignorance, or want of conscience, are now con- 
strained to admit that they can be as readily affect- 
ed by the word and Spirit of God as any class of 
men with whom we have been acquainted. About 
500 have been recently selected on this Island 
(Oahu) for admission to the church, and in part ad- 
mitted; and on Hawii nearly 3000 have been ad- 
mitted within the last year. There may be much 
chaff and many téres in this mass—many who on 

_ trial, maybe found to need to be converted lest 

a they perish; yet we trust, Christ has a precious 

’ seed among them, a chosen flock, redeemed by his 

ape we" blood, who hear his voice, and shall never 

plucked out of his hand. 7 : 

“] have preached the last four days seven times, 
travelling in this district twenty-five miles, the first 
and the last time to the regular congregation here, 
very large; and once standing on the threshold of 
Mr. Smith’s large school-house, and addressing a 
congregation twice as large as could be accomoda- 
ted within. A mother and a daughter came last 
Sabbath “twelve miles to hear me and returned 
home the same day. The next day when I visited 
their place and preached, the little girl came to me 
after the services were ended, and said she had 
forsaken her sins and now chose the Lord. Last 
evening a man and his wife came here from that 
place, where there has been little attention hereto- 
fore given to religion, both professing to have cho- 
sen the Lord recently. The wémian has come often 
Jately and I have some hope that she is a true con- 
vert. She seems humble, tractable, and grateful ; 
and says, with every appearance of sincerity, that 
she does repent and believe on Christ, and desires 
toserve him faithfully. This is one example out 
of hundreds under my own eye. The protracted 
meeting here about the time of Nahienaena’s fune- 
ral appears to have been crowned with many fruits; 
and a meeting held here the commencement of the 
present year promises to turn out a still richér har- 
vest. We ought to expect the gospel, “ the pow- 
er and wisdom of God,” to produce great and 
happy effects when it is proclaimed in its naked 
simplicity. In these effects we rejoice.” 

“TRY AND TRUST.” 

q There are two little words in our language 
which I always admired, try and trust. You know 
not what you can or cannot effect, until you try; 

and, if you make your trials in the exercise of trust 
in God, mountains of imaginary difficulties will 
vanish as you approach them, and facilities will be 
afforded, which you never anticipated.— Williams. 


Remains of a Soldier —A few days since, the skele- 
ton of a soldier was discovered on the farm of Mr. Rem 
Lefferts, of Flatbush, New York, about four feet be- 
neath the surface of the earth, by a Mr. Burroughs, 
who was making an excavation. The skull was en- 
veloped in a white three-.cornered cocked hat, which 
had been perforated by a bullet. The bullet itself was 
found lodged in the skull. : 


Lake Champlain.—All the steamboats on the lake, 
with the exceptton of the Macdonough, have hauled 
off for the season, and gone into the harbour of Shel. 
burn bay. The Macdonough will continue her trips 
on the ferry, as usual, so long as the weather admits. 

Escape of Bill Johnson.—Letters from Auburn re- 
ceived at New York, state that Bill Johnson and Gen. 
Birge have escaped from the Auburn prison. 


Canada.—The court martial at Montreal commenced 
business on Wednesday of last week. The twelve 
prisoners pleaded not guilty. One witness only was 
examined on that day, the court adjourning at 4, P. M. 
An order has been issued forbidding the publication of 
the proceedings until the trials are ended. Dumou- 
chelle, one of the most active of the insurgents, gave 
himself up to the authorities on Tuesday. He had 
been secreted, since the failure of the rebellion, in the 
woods near Beauharnois, and was in a state of starva- 
tion, not having tasted food for several days. 


Canal Navigation.—The Harrishurg Telegraph 
of Thursday, 29th ult., says the Canal navigation | 
may now be considered as brought to a close by 
the quantity of ice made the previous night. The 
Juniata packet boat after ing as far as 
‘Duncan’s Island, was for to return to Harris- 
burg, the ice in the Susquelannah rendering an 
attempt to cross dangerous. packet boats 
have all been withdrawn, the prospect of farther 
navigation being too uncertain to warrant their 
continuance. The freight boats will probably con- 
tinue running for a few days longer, if the cold 
weather moderates. 


Education —The city of Steubenville has ap- 
propriated six thousand dollars for the erection of 
two buildings for commun school purposes. ‘This 
little city contains about six thousand inhabitants. 


Fire.—On the 2] st ult., a fire occarred at Union. 
town, Pa., which destroyed the dwellings of Mr. 
Hugh Espy, and Mr. James McKean, and the 
rear buildings of S. Y. Campbell, and J. Evans. 
While the citizens were engaged in extinguishing 
the fire, four prisoners made their escape from the 
county jail. Two of them were retaken shortly 
afterwards. 


Capture—The Detroit Advertiser of the 22d 
ult., states that the steamboat Illinois, under the 
charge of General Brady, arrived there the evening 
previous, having a small schooner in tow, which 
was captured near Gibraltar. ‘The schooner con- 
tained between two and three hundred stand of 
arms, and a quantity of ammunition, designed tor 
the invasion of the Canadas. 3 


Good Example.—A letter has been received by 
the Mayor of Philadelphia, communicating the in- 
formation that an individual, lately deceased, in 
the interior of the state of New York, has be. 
queathed to “The Tayloresses and Seamstresses 
Society of Philadelphia,” the sum of five thousand 
dollars, to be paid in annual instalments of one 
thousand dollars. The heirs, it is said, intend to 
contest the will. 

Red River.—The steamboats Livingston and 
Velocipede, arrived at Alexandria, on,the Red 
River, on the 15th November. The navigation of 
the river had been closed so long that their arrival 
made quite a sensation. : 


The Emigrating Cherokees.—The Hopkineville 
Gazette, of the 17th ult., says, “ The third division 
of the emigrating Cherokees, camped within a 
mile of town on the night of the 13th, and passed 
on the following morning. They appeared to be 
in pretty good plight—clothing comfortable, and 
provisions plentiful. They received many gifts 
from our citizens. They were about 1200 in 
number.” 

Distressing.—It is stated in the Elizabethtown 
(New Jersey) Journal, that Mr. Thomas Day, 
while lately in the act of putting a board over a 
vessel containing about a peck of lime, upon which. 
he had just poured water, was totally blinded by 
the lime exploding from the bottom, covering his 
face,and apparently fastening the eyelid to the 
ball of the eye. 

Incendiarism and‘ Death.—We learn from the 
Staunton (Va.) Spectator, that on the 23d ult., the 
barn of Mr. Michael Miller, in that vicinity, was 
set on fire and consumed, with all its contents of 
grain, hay, and five horses—and Mr. Miller him- 
self perished in the flames, while engaged in the 
vain attempt to save his horses. 

Morus Multicaulis.—John Snow, Esq., of Lick- 
ing county, Ohio, has a nursery of rising 2U,000 
mulberry trees, and writes, that this is his first 
season of experiment, and has succeeded in get- 
ting ten bushels of cocoons. 


Missouri.—The Legislature of Missouri met at 
Jefferson city on the 19th ult. Lieut. Gov. Can- 
non took the chair in the Senate, and Thomas H. 
Harvey was elected Speaker of the House. 


MESSAGE | 
OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Fellow.citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 


I congratulate you on the favourable circum- 
stances in the condition of our country, under 
which you reassemble for the performance of 
your official duties. Though the anticipations of 
an abundant harvest have not every where been 
realized, yet, on the whole, the labours of the 
husbandman are rewarded with a bountiful re-. 


to reqeire particular attention. 


turn; industry prospers in its various channels of 
business and enterprise; general health again 
prevails through our vast diversity of climate; 
nothing threatens, from abroad, the continuance 
of external peace; nor has any thing at home im. ' 
paired the strength of those fraternal and domestic | 
ties which constitute the only guaranty to the 
success and permanency of our happy Union, and 
which, formed in the hour of peril, have hitherto 
been honourably sustained through every vicissi- 
tude in our national affairs. These blessings, 
which evince the care and beneficence of Provi- 
— call for our devout and fervent grati- 
tude. | 

We have not'less reason to be grateful for other 
bounties bestowed by the same munificent hand, 
and more exclusively our own. 

The present year closes the first hal 
of our federal institutions; and our »¥« 
fering from all others in the aekgwowledyéd, prac. 
tical, and unlimited operation which it has for so 
long a period given to the sovereignty of the pee 
ple—has now been fully tested by ‘experience. 

The constitution devised by ourNorefathers/ 
the frame-work and bond of that systét, then 
untried, has become a settled form of government; 
not only preserving and protecting the great 
principles upon which it was founded, but wonder- 
fully promoting individual happiness and private 
interests. Though subject to change and entire 
revocation, whenever deemed inadequate to all 
these purposes, yet such is the wisdom of its con- 
struction, and sostable has been the public senti- 
ment, that it remains unaltered, except in matters 
of detail, comparatively unimportant. It has 
proved amply sufficient for the various emergen- 
cies incident to our condition as a nation. A 
formidable foreign war; agitating collisions be- 
tween domestic and, in some respects, rival 
sovereignties; temptations to interfere in the 
intestine commotions of neighbouring countries; 
the dangerous influences that arise in periods of 
excessive prosperity; and the anti-republican 
tendencies of associated wealth—these, with other 
trials not less formidable, have all been encoun- 
tered, and thus far successfully resisted. 

It was reserved for the American Union to test 
the advantages of a Government entirely depend- 
ant on the continual exercise of the popular will; 
and our experience has shown that it is as benefi- 
cent in practice as it is just intheory. Each suc. 
cessive change made in our local institutions has 
contributed to extend the right of suffrage, has in- 
creased the direct influence of the mass of the 
community, given greater freedom to individual 
exertion, and restricted more and more, the pow- 
ers of Government; yet the intelligence, prudence, 
and patriotism of the people, have kept pace with 
this augmented responsibility. Inno country has 
education been so widely diffused. Domestic 
peace has nowhere so largely reigned. The close 
bonds of social intercourse have in no instance 
prevailed with such harmony over a space so vast. 
All forms of religion have united, for the first time, 
to diffuse charity and piety, because, for the first 
tine in the history of nations, all have been total- 
ly untrammelled, and absolutely free. ‘The deep. 
est recesses of the wilderness have been penetrated; 
yct, instead of the rudeness in the social condition 
consequent upon such adventures elsewhere, nu- 
merous communities have sprung up, already un- 
rivalled in prosperity, general intelligence, inter- 
nal tranquillity, and the wisdom of their political 
institutions. Internal improvement, the fruit of 
individual enterprise, fostered by the protection of 
the States, has added new links to the confedera- 
tion, and fresh rewards to provident industry. 


Doubtful questions of domestic policy have been |. 


quietly settled by mutual forbearance; and agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures, minister 
to each other. Taxation and public debt, the bur- 
dens which bear so heavily on all other countries, 
have pressed with comparative lightness upon us. 
Without one entangling alliance, our friendship is 
prized by every nation ; and the rights of our citi- 
zens are every where respected, — they are 
known to be guarded by a united, sensitive, and 
watchful people. 

To this practical operation of our institutions, so 
evident and successful, we owe that increased at- 
tachment to them which is among the most cheer- 
ing exhibitions of popular sentiment, and will prove 
their best security, in time to come, against foreign 
or domestic assault. 

Tihis review of the results of our institutions, for 
half a century, without exciting a spirit of vain 
exultation, should serve to impress upon us the 
great principles from which they have sprung; 


- pated to our citizens as a crime. 


7 Whether they are sufficient or not, to meet the ac- 


eonstant and direct supervision by the people over 


every public measure; strict forbearance on the 
part of the Government from exercising any doubt. 
ful or disputed powers; and a cautious abstinence 
from all interference with concerns which proper- 
ly belong, and are best left to State regulations 
and individual enterprise. 

Full information of the state of our foreign 
affairs having been recently, on different occasions, 
submitted to Congress, I deem it necessary now to 
bring to your notice only such events as have sub- 
sequently occurred; or are of such importance as | ¢ 


The most amicable dispositions continue to be 
exhibited by all the nations with whom the Gov. 
ernment and citizens of the United States have 
an habitual intercourse. At the date of my 
Jast annual message, Mexico was the only nation 
which could not be included in so gratifying a re- 
ference to our foreign relations. 

I am happy to be now able to inform you that 
an advance has been made towards the adjust- 
ment of our difficulties with that Republic, and 
the restoration of the customary good feeling be- 
tween the two nations. This important change 
has been effected by conciliatory negotiations, that 
have resulted in the conclusion ofa treaty between 
the two Governments, which, when ratified, will 
rcler to the arbitrament of a friendly power al 
the subjects of controversy between us growing out 
of injuries to individuals. There is, at present, 
also, reason to believe that an equitable settlement | , 
of all disputed points will be attained without fur- | , 
ther difficulty or unnecessary delay, and thus au- 
thorize the free resumption of diplomatic inter- 
course ‘with our sister Republic. 


With respect to the north-eastern boundary of 
the United States, no official correspondence be- 
tween this Government and that of Great Britain 
has passed since that communicated to Congress 
towards the close of their last session. The offer 
to negotiate a convention for the appointment of a 
Joint commission of survey and exploration, I am, 
however, assured will be met by Her Majesty’s 
Gorernment in a conciliatory and friendly spirit, 
and instructions to enable the British Minister 
here to conclude such an arrangement will be 
transmitted to him without needless delay. It is 
hoped and expccted that these instructions will be 
ofa liberal character, and that this negotiation, if 
successful, will prove to be an important step to- 
wards the satisfactory and final adjustment of the 
controversy, 

[ had hoped that the respect for the laws and 
regard for the peace and honor of their own coun- 
try, which have ever characterized the citizens of 
the United States, would have prevented any por- 
tim of them from using any means to promote 
insurrection in the territory of a power with 
which we are at peace, and with which the Uni- 
tel States are desirous of maintaining the most 
frendly relations. I regret deeply, however, to 
be obliged to inform you that this has not been 
tle case. Information has been given to me, de- 
rived from official and other sources, that many 
ci‘izens of the United States have associated to-" 
g:ther to make hostile incursions from our terri- 
tery into Canada, and to aid and abet insurrection 
there, in violation of the obligations and laws of 
the United States, and in open disregard of their 
ewn duties as citizens. This information has 
been in part confirmed, by a hostile invasion actu- 
ally made by citizens of the United States, in con- 
jurction with Canadians and others, and accom- 
paiied by a forcible seizure of the property of our 
citzens, and an application thereof to the prose- 
cution of military operations against the authori- 
ties and people of Canada. 

The results of these criminal assaults upon the 
pace and order of a neighbouring country have 
been, as was to be expected, fatally destructive to 
tke misguided or deluded persons engaged in th: m, 
aid highly injurious to those in whose behalf they 
ere professed to have been undertaken. The au- 
‘horities in Canada, from intelligence received of 
euch intended movements among our citizens, 
have felt themselves obliged to take precautionary |: 
measures against them; have actually embodicd 
the militia, and assumed an attitude tu repel the 
invasion to which they believed the Colonies were 
exposed from the United States. A state of feel- 
ing on both sides of the frontier has thus been 
produced, which ealled for prompt and vigorous 
interference. If an insurrection existed in Ca- 
nada, the amicable dispositions 6f the United 
States towards Great Britain, as well as their 
duty to themselves, would lead them to maintain 
a strict neutrality, and to restrain their citizens 
fom all violations of the laws which have been 
passed for its enforcement. But this Government 
recognizes a still higher obligation to repress all 
attempts on the part of its citizens to disturb the 
peace of a country where order prevails, or has 
been re-established. Depredations by our citizens 
upon nations at peace with the United States, or 
combinations for committing them, have at all 
times been regarded by the American Govern- 
ment and people with the greatest abhorrence. 
Military incursions by our citizens into countries 
so situated, and the commission of acts of violence 
on the members thereof, in order to effect a change 
in its government, or under any pretext whatever, 
have, from the commencement of our Govern- 
ment, been held equally criminal on the part of 
those engaged in them, and as much deserving of 
punishment as would be the disturbance of the 
public peace by the perpetration of similar acts 
within our own territory. 

By no country or persons have these invalua- 
ble principles of international law—principles, 
the strict observance of which is so indispensable 
tothe preservation of social order in the world— 
been more earnestly cherished or sacredly re- 
rpected than by those great and good men who 
first declared, and finally established, the inde. 
pendence of our own country. They promulgated 
and maintained them at an early and critical 
veriod in our history; they were subsequently 
embodied in legislative enactments of a highly 
penal character, the faithful enforcement of which | s 
has hitherto been, and will, I trust, always con- 
tinue to be, regarded as a duty inseparably asso- 
ciated with the maintenance of our national 
honour. That the people of the United States | 5 
should feel an interest in the spread of political 
institutions as free as they regard their own to 
be, is natural; nor cana sincere solicitude for 
the success of all those who are, at any time, in 
good faith struggling for their acquisition, be im- 
With the en- 
tire freedom of opinion, and an undisguised ex- 
pression thereof, on their part, the Government 
has neither the right, nor, I trust, the disposition 
to interfere. But whether the interest or the 
honour of the United States require, that they 
should be made a party to any such struggle, and 
by inevitable consequence, to the war which is 
waged in its support, is a question which, by our | r 
constitution, is wisely left to Congress alone to 
decide. It is, by the laws, already made criminal 
in our citizens to embarrass or anticipate that 
decision, by unauthorized military operations on 
their part. Offences of this character, in addition 
to their criminality as violations of the laws of 
our country, have a direct tendency to draw down 
upon our own citizens at large the multiplied 
evils of a foreign war, and expose to injurious 
imputations the good faith and honour of the 
country. As such they deserve to be put down 
with promptitude and decision. I cannot be mis- 
taken, I am confident, in counting on the cordial 
and gencral concurrence of our fellow-citizens in 
this sentiment. | 


A copy of the proclépation which I have felt it 
my duty to issue, is herewith communicated. I 
cannot but hope that the good scnse and patriot- | t 
ism, the regard for the honor and reputation of | t 
their country, the respect for the laws which they 
have themselves enacted for their own govern- 
ment, and the love of order for which the mass of 
our people have been so long and so jusily distin- 
guished, will deter the comparatively few who are 
engaged in them from the further prosecution of 
such desperate enterprises. In the mean time, 
the existing laws have been, and will continue to 
be, faithfully executed; and every effort will be 
made to carry them out in their full extent. 


Cc 


P 
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tual state of things on the Canadian frontier, it is 
for Congress to decide. 

It will appear from the correspondence here- 
with submitted, that the government of Russia de- 
clines a renewal of the fourth article of the con. 
vention of April, 1824, between the United States 
and His Imperial Majesty, by the third article of 
which it is agreed that “ hereafter there shall not 
be formed by the citizens of the United States, or 
under the authority of the said States, any estab- 
lishment upon the northwest coast of America, nor 
in any of the islands adjacent, to the north of 54° 
40’ of north latitude; aud that in the same man- 
ner there shall be none formed by Russian subjects, 
or under the authority of Russia, south of 
the same parallel ;” and by the fourth article, 
“that, during a term of ten years, counting from 
the signature of the present convention, the ships 
of both powers, or which belong to thcir citizens 


or subjects respectively, may reciproeally frequent, 
without any hindrance whatever, the interior seas, 
gulfs, harbors, and creeks upon the coast men- 
tioned in the preceding article, for the purpose of 
‘ishing and trading with the natives of the coun- 
try.” The reasons assigned for declining tu re- 
new the provisions of this article, are, briefly, that 
the only use made by our citizens of the privilege 
it secures to them, has been to supply the Indians 
with spirituous liquors, ammunition and fire-arms; 


hat this traffic has been excluded from'the Rus- 


sian trade; and as the supplies furnished from 
the United States are injurious to the Russian es- 
tablishments on the northwest coast, and calcula. 
ted to produce complaints between the two Gov- 
ernments, His Imperial Majesty thinks it for the 
interests of both countries not to atcede to the 
proposition made by 
for the renewal of the article last referred to. 


the American Government 


The correspondence herewith communicated 


will show the grounds upon which we contend 
that the citizens of the United States have, inde. 
pendent of the provisions of the convention of 1824, 
a right to trade with the natives upon the coast in 
question, at unoccupied places, liable, however, it 
is admitted, to be at any time extinguished by the 
creation of Russian establishments at such points. 
This right is denied by the Russian Government, 
which asserts that, by the operation of the treaty 
of 1824, each party agreed to waive the general 


ight to land on the vacant coasts on the respective 
ides of the degree of latitude referred to, and ac- 


cepted, in lieu thereof, the mutual privileges men- 
tioned in the fourth article. 
nage employed by our citizens in their trade with 
the northwest coast of America, will, perhaps, on 


The capital and 


dverting to the official statements of the com- 


merce and navigation of the United States for the 
last few years, be deemed too inconsiderable in 
amount to attract much attention; yet the subject 
may, in other respects, deserve the careful conside- 
ration of Congress. 


I regret to state that the blockade of the prin- 
ipal ports un the eastern coast of Mexico, which, 


in consequence of differences between that Re- 
public and France, was instituted in May last, 
unfortunately still continues, enforced by a com- 
petent French naval force, and is necessarily em- 
barrassing to our own trade in the gulf, in com. 
mon with that of other nations. 
tion, however, is believed to exist on the part of 
the French Government, to render this measure 
as little onerous as practicable to the interests of 
the citizens of the United States, and to those of 
neutral commerce; and it is to be hoped that an 
early settlement of the difficulties between France 
and Mexico, will soon re-establish the harmonious 
relations formerly subsisting between them, and 


Every disposi- 


gain open the ports of that Republic to the ves- 


sels of all friendly nations. 


A convention for marking that part of the 


boundary between the United States and the Re- 
public of Texas, which extends from the mouth of 
the Sabine to the Red river, was concluded and 
signed at this city on the 25th of April last. It 
has since been ratified by both Governments: and 
seasonable measures will be taken to carry it into 
effect on the part ofthe United States. 


The application of that Republic for admission 


into this Union, made in August, 1837, and which 
was declined for reasons already made known to 
you, has been formally withdrawn, as will appear 
from the accompanying copy of the note of the 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Texas, which was 


resented to the Secretary of State on the occa- 


sion of the exchange of the ratification of the con- 
vention above mentioned. 


Copies of the convention with Texas, of a com- 


mercial treaty concluded with the King of Greece, 
and a similar treaty with the Peru-Bolivian Con. 
federation, the ratifications of which have been re- 


ently exchanged, accompany this message for the 


informatiou of Congress, and for such legislative 


nactinents as may be found necessary or expe- 


dient, in relation to cither of them. 


To watch over and foster the interests of a gra- 


dually increasing and widely extended commerce ; 
to guard the rights of American citizens, whom 
business or pleasure, or other motives may tempt 
into distant climes, and at the same time to cultivate 
those sentiments of mutual respect and good will 
which experience has proved so beneficial in inter- 
national intercourse, the Government of the U. S. 
deemed it expedient, from time to time, to estab. 
lish diplomatic connections with different foreign 
States, by the appointment of representatives to 
reside within their respective territories. 1 am gra- 
tified to be enabled to announce to you that, since 
the close of your last session, these relations have 
been opened under the happiest auspices with 
Austria and the Two Sicilies; that new nomina- 
tions have been made in the respective missions{of 
Russia, Brazil, Belgium, and Sweden, and Norway, 
in this country; and that a Minister Extraordi- 
nary has been received, accredited to this Govern- 
ment from the Argentine Confederation. 


An exposition of-the fiscal affairs of the Go- 


vernment, and of their condition for the past 
year, will be made to you by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 


The available balance in the Treasury, on the 


Ist of January next, is estimated at $2,765,342. 
The re@tipts of the year, from customs and lands, 
will probably amount to $20,615,598. 
usual sources of revenue have been increased by 
an issue of Treasury notes; of which less than 
eight millions of dollars, including interest and 
principal, will be outstanding at the end of the 
year, and by the sale of one of the bonds of the 
Bank of the United States, for $2,254,871. The 
aggregate of means from these and other sources, 
with the balance on hand on the Ist of January 
last. has been applied to the payment of popronri. 
ations by Congress. ‘The whole expendi 

the year on their account, including the redemp- 
tion of more than eight millions of Treasur 
notes, constitutes an aggregate of about forty mil- 
lions of dollars, and will still leave in the Trea- 


These 


ture for 


ury the bulance before stated. 
Nearly cight millions of dollars of Treasury 


notes are to be paid during the coming year, in 
addition to the ordinary appropriations for the 


upport of Government. For both these purposes, 


the resources of the Treasury will undoubtedly be 
sufficient, if the charges upon it,are not increased 
beyond the annual estimates. No excess, how- 
ever, is likely to exist; nor can the postponed in- 
stalment of the surplus revenue be deposited with 
the States, nor any considerable appropriations 
beyond the estimates be made, without causing a 
deficiency in the Treasury. The great caution, 
advisable at all times, of limiting appropriations 
to the wants of the public service, is rendered ne- 
cessary at present by the prospective and rapid re- 
duction of the tariff; while the vigilant jealousy, 
evidently exeited among the people by the occur- 


ences of the last few years, assures us that they 


expect from their representatives, and will sustain 
them in the exercise of, the most rigid economy. 
Much can be effected by postponing appropriations 
not immediately required for the ordinary public 
service, or for any pressing emergency; and much 
by reducing the expenditures where the entire 
and immediate accomplishment of the objects in 
view is not indispensable. 


When we call to mind the recent and extreme 


embarrassments produced by excessive issues of 
bank paper, aggravated by the unforeseen with- 
drawal of much foreign capital, and the inevitable 
derangement arising from the distribution of the 
surplus revenue among the States as required by 
Congress; and consider the heavy expenses in- 
curred by the removal of Indian tribes; by the 
military operetions in Florida; and on account of 


he unusually large appropriations made at the last 
wo annual sessions of Congress, for other objects ; 


we have striking evidence, in the present efficient 
state of our finances, of the abundant resources of 
the country to fulfil all its obligations. Nor is it 
less gratifying to find that the general business of 
the community, deeply affected as it has been, is 
reviving with additional vigour, chastened by the 
lessons of the past, and animated by the hopes of 
the future. 
by curbing the sanguine and adventurous spirit of 
speculation; and by the honourable application of 
all available means to the fulfilment of obligations, 
confidence has been restored both at home and 
abroad, and ease and facility secured to all the 
operations of trade. 


By the curtailment of paper issues ; 


The agency of the Government in producing 


these results has been as efficient as its powers 
and means permitted. By withholding from the 
States the deposite of the fourth instalment, and 
leaving several millions at long credits with the 
banks, principally in one section of the country, 
and more immediately beneficial to it; and, at 
the same time, aiding the banks and commercial 
communities in other sections, by postponing the 
payment of bonds for duties to the amount of be- 
tween four and five millions of’ dollars; by an issue 
of Treasury notes as a means to enable the Go- 
vernment to meet the consequences of their indul. 
gencies, but affording, at the same time, facilitie. 
for remittance and exchange; and’by steadily decli- 
ning to employ as general depositories of the pub- 


lic revenues, or receive the notes of all banks 
which refused to redeem them with specie. by 
these measures, aided be the favourable action of 
some of the banks, and by the support and co- 
operation of a large portion of the community, we 
have witnessed an early resumption of specie pay- 
ments in our great commercial capital, promptly — 
followed in almost every part of the United States. 
This result has been_alike salutary to the true in. 
terests of agriculture, commerce, and manufac. 
tures; to public morals, respect for the laws, and 
that confidence between man and man which 
is so essential in all our socia! relations. 

The contrast between the suspension of 1814 
and that of 1837 is most striking. The short 
duration of the latter; the prompt restoration of 
business; the evident benefits resulting from an 
adherence by the Government to the constitu. 
tional standard of value, instead of sanctioning 
the suspension by the receipt of irredecmable paper; 
and the advantages derived from the large amount 
of specie introduced into the country previous to 
1837, afford a valuable illustration of the true 
policy of the Government in such a crisis. Nor 
can the comparison fail to remove the impression 
that a national bank is necessary in such emergen- 
cies. Not only were specie payments resumed 
without its aid, but exchanges have also been 
more rapidly restored than when it existed; 
thereby showing that private capital, enterprise, 
and prudence are fully adequate to these ends. 
On all these points experience seems to have con- 
firmed the views heretofore submitted to Congress. 
We have been saved the mortification of seeing 
the distresses of the community for the third time 
seized on to fasten upon the country so dangerous 
an institution; and we may also hope that the 
business of individuals will hereafter be relieved 
from the injurious effects of a continued agitation 
of that disturbing subject. 

The limited influence of a national bank in 
averting derangement in the exchanges of the 
country, or in compelling the resumption of specie 
payments, is now not less apparent than its tend- 
ency to increase inordinate speculation by sudden 
expansions and contractions; its disposition to 
create panic and embarrassment for the promo- 
tion of its own designs; its interference with poli- 
tics; and its far greater power for evil than for 
good, either in regard to the local institutions or 
the operations of Government itself. What was 
in these respects but apprehension or opinion 
when a national bank was first established, now 
stands confirmed by humiliating experience. The | 
scenes through which we have passed conclusively 
prove how little our commerce, agriculture, manu- 
factures, or finances, require such an institution, 
and what dangers are attendant on its power—a 
power, I trust, never to be conferred by the Ame- 
rican people upon their Government, and still less 
upon individuals not responsible to them for its 
unavoidable abuses. 

My conviction of the necessity of further legis. 
lative provisions for the safe keeping and disburse- 
ment of the public moneys, and my opinion in re- 
gard to the measures best adapted to the accom- 
plishment;of those objects, have been already sub- 
mitted to you. These have been strengthened by 
recent events; and, in the full conviction that time 
and experience must still further demonstrate their 
propriety, I feel it my duty, with respectful defe- 
rence to the conflicting views of others, again to 
invite your attention to them. 

With the exception of limited sums deposited in 
the few banks still employed under the act of 1836, 
the amounts received fur duties, and, with very in- 
considerable exceptions, those accruing from lands 
also, have, since the general suspension of specie 
payments by the deposite banks, been kept and 
disbursed by the Treasurer, under his general 
legal rs, subject to the superintendence of the 
SecretarPOf the Treasury. The propriety of de- 
fining more specifically, and of regulating by law, 
the exercise of this wide scope of Executive discre- 
tion, has been already submitted to Congress. 

A change in the office of collector at one of our 
principal ports, has brought to light a defalcation 
of the gravest character, the particulars of which 
will be laid before you in a special report from 
the Secretary of the Treasury. By his report 
and the accompanying documents, it will be seen 
that the weekly returns of the defaulting officer 
apparently exhibited, throughout, a faithful ad- 
ministration of the affairs intrusted to his manage- 
ment. It, however, now appears that he com- 
menced abstracting the public moneys shortly 
after his appointment, and continued to do so, 
progressively increasing the amount, for the term © 
of more than seven years, embracing a portion of 
the period during which the public moneys were 
deposited in the Bank of the United States, the 
whole of that of the State bank deposite system, 
and concluding only on his retirement from of- 
fice, afier that system had substantially failed, in 
consequence of the suspension of specie pay- 
ments. 

The way in which this defalcation was so long 
concealed, and the steps taken to indemnify the 
United States, as far as practicable, against loss, 
will also be presented to you. The case is one 
which imperatively claims the attention of Con- 
gress, and furnishes the strongest motive for the 
establishment of a more severe and secure system 
for the safe keeping and disbursement of the pub- 
lic moneys than any that has heretofore existed. 

It seems proper, at all events, that by an early 
enactment, similar to that of all other countries, 
the application of public money by an officer of 
Government to private uses, should be made a fe- 
lony, and visited with severe and ignominious 
unishment. This is already, in effect, the law 
in respect to the mint, and has been productive of 


adopted, such: an enactment would be wise as an 

independent measure, since much of the public 

moneys must, in their collection and ultimate dis- 

bursement, pass twice through the hands of public 

officers, in whatever manner they are interme- 

diately kept. The Government, it must be admit- 

ted, has been from its commencement compara. 

tively fortunate in this respect. But the appoint- 

ing power cannot always he well advised in its se- 

lections, and the experience of every country has 

shown that public officers are not at all times proof 
against temptation. 

It is a duty, therefore, which the Government 

owes, as well to the interests committed to its. 
care as to the officers themselves, to provide every 

guard against transgressions of this character, | 
that is consistent with reason and humanity. 

Congress cannot be too jealous of the conduct of 
those who are intrusted with the public money, 

and I shall at all times be disposed to encourage 

a watchful discharge of this duty.. If a more di- 
rect co-operation on the part of Congress, in the 

supervision of the conduct of the officers intrusted 

with the custody and application of the public mo- 

ney is deemed desirable, it will give me pleasure 

to assist in the establishment of any judicious and 

constitutional plan by which that object may be 

accomplished. You will, in your wisdom, deter- 

mine upon the propriety of adopting such a plan, 
and upon the measure necessary to its effectual 

execution. 

When the late Bank of the United States was 
incorporated, and made the depository of the pub- 
lic moneys, a right was reserved to Congress to 
inspect, at its pleasure, by a committee of that 
body, the books and the proceedings of the bank. 
In one of the States whose banking insfitutions 
are supposed to rank amongst the first in point of 
stability, they are subject to constant examination 
by commissioners appointed for that purpose, and 
much of the success of its banking system is at- 
tributed to ‘this watchful supervision. The same 
course has also, in view of its beneficial operation, 
been adopted by an adjoining State, favourably 
known for the care it has always bestowed upon 
whatever relates to its financial concerns. 

I submit to your corsideration whether a com- 
mittee of Congress might not be profitably em- 
ployed in inspecting, at such intervals as might 
be deemed proper, the affairs and accounts of 
officers intrusted with the custody of the public 
moneys. The frequent performance of this duty 
might be made obligatory on the committee in 
respect to those officers who have large sums in 
their possession, and left discretionary in respect 
to others. They might report to the Executive 
such defalcations as were found to exist, with a 
view to a prompt removal from office unless the 
default was satisfactorily accounted for; and re-. 
port, also, to Congress, at the commencement of 
each session, the result of their examinations and 
proceedings. 

It does appear to me that, with a subjection of 
this class of public officers to the general super- 
vision of the Execative, to examinations by a com- 
mittee of Congress at periods of which they 
should have no previous notice, and tu prosecution 
and punishment as for felony for every breach of 
trust, the safe keeping of the public monies, un- 
der the system proposed, might be placed on a 
surer foundation than it has ever occupied since 
the establishment of the Government. 


The Secretary of the Treasury will lay before 
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to great & -of opinion cannot be a subject. 
ot cerpriaes Allee the collection and custody of 


- priety of diverting public money to private pur- 
poses-—-been fully realized 


oufselves'if: we suppose: that it. will ever be found | 


.” official or personal, to those institutions: or to 


ge Thongh always. opposed to their creation in the 


resistance lo any attempt to make the Govern. 
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} To these I ask your 
early attention... That it should have given rise 


the public:.moneys had been for so many years 
consevted: with, and made subsidiary to, tha,ad- 
vancement of ‘interests,,a roturp to the; 
simple:and:self-denying ordinances of the consti- 
tution: could not but: be difficult. But time and 
». free. diseassion eliciting the sentiments of the peo- 
and.aided by that conciliatory spirit which | 

evér characterized their course un great emer- 
were relied upon for. satisfactory settle- 
question. Already has this anticipa- 
tion on one important point at Jeast—the impro- 


'” Phere is no < Bec to suppose ‘that legislation 
upon that branch of the subject would now be em- 
barrassed: by a differeneéiof opinion, or fail to re- 
ceive:the:cordial support of a large majority of our 
constituentsi The connection which: formerly ex- 
isted between the Government and ‘banks was in 
reality. injurious-to both, ae well as. to the genera! 
interests-of the community at large. It aggravated 
the.disasters of ‘trade and. the derangements of 
commercial intercourse, and administered new ex- 
citement and Additional means to wild and reckless 


its.of which threw |. 


‘gountry into convulsions of panic, and all but 
violence and bloodshed. 
The imprudent expansion of bank credits, 
which was the'natural result of the command of 
the revenues of the State, furnished the resources 
for.unbounded license in every species of. adven.. 


ture, seduced industry'from its, regular and salu- | 


tionsiby:the hope of abundance. with- 


and deranged the social.state by, 


ing; all, trades and, professions into the vortex 
speeplation.on remote ¢pntingencies, 
‘The-sume . wide-spreading influence impeded. 
also the: resources, of the Government, curtailed 
its useful operations, embarrassed the fulfilment. 
ofits obligations, and seriqusly interfered with the 


execution of the laws. . Large appropriations and | 


oppresaive:taxea,are the natural consequences of 
such, a)cdnriéetion, since they increase the profits 
of those who are allowed to use the public funds, 
and make 1t their interest that. money should be 
accumulated and expenditures multiplied. 

It is.thus that a concentrated: money power is 
tempted to becomie an ‘active agent in pulitical af- 
faire, and all pust experience has shown on which 
side that-imfluetice will be arrayed. We deceive 


aséertipg and supporting the rights of the commu- 
nity at large, in Spposition to the claims of the 

¥n a Government whose distinguishing charec- 
teristic should be a diffusion and equalization of 
its benefits and burdens, the advantage of indi- 
viduals will be augmented at the expense of the 


‘of the: people... Nor is it the nature of com. | 
binations for thé acquisition of legislative inftuence | 


to confine their interference to the single objcet 
fot: which they were originally: formed. ‘The 
temptation to extend it to other:matters, is, on the 
contrary, not anfrequently too strong to:be resisted. 
The influence, in the direction of public affairs, of 
the esmmunity at large, is, therefore, in no slight 
danger of being sensibly and injuriously affected 
by giving to a comparatively small, but very effi- 
cient ¢lass,'a direct and exclusive personal interest 


in so important a portion of the legislation of Con- | 


grese: ae thut which relates to the custody of the 
public “moneys. If: laws acting upon private in- 
terests cannot always be avoided, they should be 
confined ta and left, 
wherever possible, to islatures o tes, 
When not ‘thus hey ilead 
tions! of powerful ‘associations, foster an influence 
necessarily eelfish, and turn the fair course of 
legislation’ to sinister ends, rather than to objects 
that’ advance public Jiberty, and promote the 

The whole subject now rests with you, and I 
cannot but express a hope that some definite mea- 
sure will be adopted at the present session. 

‘It will not, I am sure, be deemed out of place 
for me here to remark, that the declaration of my 
views in opposition to the policy of employing 
banks as the depositories of the Government funds, 
cannot justly be construed as indicative of hostility, 


speat, in, this form, and in connection with this 
abject, opinions which I have uniformly enter- 
tained, and on all proper occasions expressed. 


form of exclusive privileges, and, as a State magis- 
trate, aiming by appropriate legislation to secure 
the community. against the consequences of their 
occasional mismanagement, I haye yet ever wish- 
ed to see them protected.in the exercise of rights 
conferred by law, and have never doubted ‘their 
utility, when properly managed, in promoting the 
interests of trade, and, through that channel, the 
other interests of the community. To the General 
Government they present themselves merely as 
Siate institutions, having no necessary connection 
with its legislation or its administration. Like 
other State establishments, they may be used or 
not in conducting the affairs of the Government, 
as public policy and the general interests of the 
Union may seem to require. The only safe or 
ptoper principle upon which their intercourse 
with the Government can be regulated, is that 
which regulates their intercourse with the private. 
citizen—the conferring of mutual benefits. When 
the Government can accomplish a financial opera- 
tiar hette with the aid of the banks than withoot, 
it shou d be at LIDerty tu wid wo would 
the services of a private banker, or other capital. | 
ists or agents, giving the preference to those who 
will serve it on the best terms. Nor can there 
ever exist an interest in the officers of the General 
Government, as such, inducing them to embarrass 
or annoy theState banks any more than to incur the 
hostility of any other class of State institutions, or 
of private citizens. It is not in the nature of 
things that hostility to those institutions can 
spring from this, source, or any opposition to their 
course of business, except when they them- 
selvcs depart from the objects of their creation, 
and atfempt to usurp- powers not conferred upon 
them, or to subvert the standard of value esta- 
blished by the constitution. While opposition to 
their regular operations cannot exist in this quar. 


ment dependant upon them for the successful | 
administration of public affairs, is a matter of 
duty, as I trust it ever will be of inclination, no 
matter. from what motive or consideration the 
attempt, may originate. | 

_ It.ia:‘no.more than just to the banks to say that, 
in. the Jate emergency, most of them firmly re- 
sisted the strongest temptations to extend their. 
paper issues, when apparently sustained in a sus-_ 
pension, of specie payments by public opinion, 
even though in some cases invited by legislative 
enactments. ; To this honourable course, aided by 
the resistance of the General Government, acting 
in obedienee: to the constitution and laws of the 
United States, to the introduetion of an irredeem-. 
able paper medium, may be attributed, in a great 
degree, the speedy restoration of our currency to 
a sound state, and the business of the country to 
its wonted : prosperity. The banks have, but to 
continue in the same safe course, and te content, 
in their appropriate sphere, to avoid all interfe- 
rence fromthe General Government, and to de- 
rive from it all the protection and benefits which 
it bestows on other State establishments, on the 

e of the States, and on the States themselves. 

n this, their true position, they cannot but secure 
the confidence and good will of the people and the 
Government, which they can only lose when, 
leaping from their legitimate sphere, they attempt 
to control the legislation of the country, and pes 
vert the operations of the Government to their 
own. purposes. : 

- Our gape under the act passed at a last 
session, to grant preemption rights to settlers on 
the public cane has as yet been tao limited to 
enable us to pronounce with safety upon the effi- 
cacy of its provisions tn carry out the wise and 
hberal policy of the Government in that respect. 
‘There.”is, however, the best reason to anticipate 
favourable results from ita operation. The re- 
commendations formerly submitted to you, in re- 
spect to a graduation of the price of the public 
lands, remain to be finally acted upon. Haviug 
found no reason to change the views then express- 
ed, your. attention to them is again respectfully 
requested. 

‘Every proper exertion has been made, and will 
be continued to carry out the wishes of Congress 
in relation:to the tobaceo trade, as indicated in 
the several resolutions of the House of Representa- 
tives and the legislation of the two branches. A 
favourable:impression has, I trust, been made in | 
the different foreign countries to which particular 
attention has been directed, and although we can- 
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sale of this article, yet, as these monopolies are 
really injurious to peuple where they are es- 
tablished, and the revenue derived from thein may 
be less injunceey and with equal facility ubtained 
_ from another and 
tion, we cannot doubt that our efforts will be 
eventually crowned with success, it’ persisted in 
with temperate firmness, and sustained by prudent 
legislation. 
In recommending to Congress the adoption of |t 
; the necessary. provisions at this scesion for taking 
the next census, or enumeration of the inhabitarits 
of the United States, the suggestiun presents itsclf 
whether the scope of the measure might not be 
usefully extended by causing it to embrace au- 
thentic statistical returns of the great interests 
_ specially intrusted to, or necessarily affected by 
the legislation of Congress. 
The accompanying report of the Secretary of 
War presents a satistactory account of the state of 
the army and of the several branches of the pablic 
wervicé confided to the superintendence of that 
The law increasing and organizing the military 
establishment of the United States has been nearly 
carried iuto effect, and the army has been extens. 
ively and usefully employed during the past sea- 


son. t 
United States sell their own lands, no one can 
doubt that justice has been done to the Indians 
in these purchases also. Certain it is, that the 
transactions of the federal government with the 
Indians have been uniformly characterised by a 
sincere and paramount desire to promote their 
welfare; and it must be a source of the highest 
gratification to every friend to justice and human- 
ity to learn that, notwithstanding the obstructions 
from time to time thrown in its way, and the dif- 
ficulties which have arisen from the peculiar and 
impracticable nature of the Indian character, the 
wise, humane, and undeviating policy of the go. 
vernment in this, the most difficult of all our reh.- 
tions, foreign or domestic. has at length been jus- 
tified to the wofld in its near approach to a happy 


I would again call to your notice the subjects 
connected with and essential to the military de- 
fences of the country, which were submitted to 
you at the lust session; but which were net acted 
- upon, as is supposed, for want of time. The most 
important of them is the organization of the mili- 
tia on the maritime and island frontiers. This 
measure is deemed important, as it is believed 
that it will furnish. an etfective volunteer force in 
aid of the regular army, and may form the basis 
for a. general system of organization for the entire 
militia of the United States. The crection of a 
national foundry and gunpowder manufactory, 
and one for making small arms, the latter to be 
situated at some point west of the Alleghany 
mountains, all appear to be of. sufficient impor- 
tunce to be again urged upon your attention. 

The plan proposed by the Secretary of War for 
the distribution of the forces of the United States 
in time of ‘peace, is well calculated to promote re- 
_ gularity and economy in the fiscal administration 

of the service, to preserve the discipline of the 

' troops, and to render them available for the main. 

_ tenance of the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
try. With this view, likewise, I recommend the 
adoption of the plan presented by that officer for 

| the defence of the western frontier. ‘The preserva- 
tion of the lives and property of our fellow citizens 

who are settled upon that border country, as well 
as the existence of the Indian population, which 
might be tempted by our want of preparation to 
rush on, their own destruction and attack the 
white settlements, all seem to require that this 
subject should be acted upon without delay, and 
the War Department authorized to place that 
country in a state of complete defence against 
any assault from the numerous and warlike tribes 
which are congregated on that border. 

_ It affords me sincere pleasure to be able to ap- 
prize you of the entire removal of the Cherokee 
nation of Indians to their new hoines west of the 
Mississippi. The measures authorized by Con- 
gress at its last session with a view to the long. 
standing controversy with them, have had the 
happiest effects. By an agreement concluded 
wlth them by the commanding general in that 
country, who has performed the duties assigned 

, to him on the occasigg with commendable energy 

and humanity, their removal has been principally 

under the conduct of their own chiefs, and they 
have emigrated without any apparent reluctance. 

The successful accomplishment of this import- 
ant object; the removal, also, of the entire Creek 
nation, with the exception of a small number of 
fugitives amongst the Seminoles in Florida; the 
progress already made towards a speedy comple- 
tion of the removal of the Chickasaws, the Choc. 
taws, the Pottawatamies, the Otawas, and the 
Chippewas, with the extensive purchases of Indian 
lands during the present year, have rendered the 
specdy and successful result of the long-established 
policy of the Government upon the subject of In- 
dian affairs entirely certain. The occasion is, 
therefore, deemed a proper one to place this policy 
in such a point of view as will exonerate the Go- 
vernment of the United States from the undeserved 
reproach which has been cast upon it through 
several successive administrations. That a mixed 
occupancy of the same territory, by the white and 
red man, is incompatible with the safety or hap- 
piness of either, is a position in respect to which 
there has long since ceased to be room for a dif- 
ference of opinion. Reason and experience have 
alike demonstrated its impracticability. The bit- 
ter fruits of every attempt heretofure to overcome 
the barriers interposed hy nature, have only been 
destruction, both physical and moral, to the In- 
dian; dangerous conflicts of authority between 
the Federal and State Governments; and detri- 
ment to the individual prosperity of the citizen, 
as well as to the general improvement of the 
country. The remedial policy, the principles of 
which were settled more than thirty yeays ago, 
under the administration of Mr. Jefferson, consists 
in an extinction, for a fair consideration, of the 
title to all the lands still occupied by the Indians 
within the States and Territories of the United 
States; their removal to a country west of the 
Mississippi, much more extensive, and better 
adapted to their condition than that on which 
they then resided; the guarantee to them, by the 
United States, of their exclusive possession of that 
country forever, exempt from all intrusions by 
white men, with ample pravisinnes for thoir ccou 
rity against external violence and internal dissen- 
sions, and the extension to them of suitable facili- 
ties for their advancement in civilization. This 
has not been the policy of particular administra- 
tions only, but of each in succession since the first 
attempt to carry it out underthat of Mr. Monroe. All 
have laboured for its accomplishment, oniy with 
different degrees of success. The manner of its 
execution has, it is true, from time to time given 
rise to conflicts of opinion and unjust imputations ; 
but in respect to the wisdom and necessity of the 
policy itself, there has not, from the beginning, 
existed a doubt in the mind of any calm, judicious, 
disinterested friend of the Indian race, accustomed 
to reflection and enlightened by experience. 


; SPecupying the double character of contractor on 
its*own account, and guardian for the parties con- 
tracted with, it was hardly to be expected that the 
dealings of the Federal Government with the In- 
dian tribes would escape misrepresentation. That 
there occurred in the early settlement of this coun- 
try, as in all others where the civilized race has 
succeeded to the possessions of the savage, in- 
stances of oppression and fraud on the part of the 
former, there is too much reason to believe. No 
such offences can, however, be justly charged upon , 
this Government since it became free to pursue its 
own course. Its dealings with the Indian tribes 
have been just and friendly throughout; its effurts 
for their civilization constant, and directed by the 


tecting them from individual frauds unremitting ; 
its forbearance under the keenest provocations, the 
deepest injuries, and the most flagrant outrages, 
may challenge at least a comparison with any na- 
tion, ancient or modern, in similar circumstances; 
and if in future times a powerful, civilized, and 
happy nation of Indians sha!l be found to exist 
within the limits of this northern continent, it will | | 
be owing to the consummation of that policy which 
has been so unjustly assailed. Only a very brief 
reference to facts in confirmation of this assertion 
can in this form be given; and you are, therefore, 
necessarily referred to the report of the Secretary 
of War for further*details. To the Cherokees, 
whose case has perhaps excited the greatest share 
of attention and sympathy, the United States have 
granted in fee, with a perpetual guaranty of ex- 
clusive and peaceable possessiun, 13,554,135 acres 
of land, on the west side of the Mississippi, cligibly 
situated, in a healthy climate, and in all respects 
better suited to their condition than the country |: 
they have left, in exchange for only 9,492,160 
acres on the east side of the same river. The 
United States have in addition stipulated to pay 
them five millions six hundred thousand dollars 
for their interest in, and improvements on, the 
lands thus relinquished, and one million one hun- | ; 
dred and sixty thousand dollars for subsistence 
and other beneficial purposes; thereby putting it 
in their power to become one of the most wealthy 
and independent separate communities, of the same 
extent, in the world. 


_ By the treaties made and ratified with the 
Miamies, the Chippewas, the Sivux, the Sacs and 


the Indian title to eighteen millions four hundred 
and fifty-eight thousand acres has been extinguish. 
ed. ‘These purchases have been much more ex- 
tensive than those of any previous year, and have, | r 
with other Indian expefises, borne very heavily | a 


not hepe.for an early change in their policy, as in 
many of them a convenient and large revenue is 


snail quantity of unbought Indian lands within ‘ 


them. 
tribes are friendly in their feelings towards the 
United States; and it is to be hoped that the ac. 
quisition of individual wealth, the pursuits of agr- 
culture, and habits of industry, will gradually suk 
due their warlike propensities, and incline them 
to maintain peace among themselves. 
this desirable object, the attention of Congress & 
solicited to the measures recommended by tle 
Secretary of War, for their future government and 


force now in commission is contemplated. 
unsettled state of a portion of South Ameriea ren- 
ders it indispensable that our commeree should 
receive protection in that quarter; the vast and 
increasing interests embarked in the trade of the 
Indiun and China seas, in the whale fisheries of 
the Pacific ocean, and in the Gulf of Mexico, 
require equal attention to their safety ; and a small 
squadron may be employed to great advantage on 
our Atlantic coast, in meeting sudden deimands 
for the reinforcement of other stations, in aiding 


monopolies in fabrication and | the states and territories; and the legislatare and 
of ie executive were cqually sensible of the propriety of 
a final and more speedy extinction of Indian titles 
within those limits. ‘The treaties which were, 
with a single exception, made in pursuance of pre- 
a liberal system of administra- | vieus appropriations for defraying the cxpenses, 
. have subscquently been ratified by the senate, and 
received the sanction of congress by the appro- 
priations necessary to carry them into effect. Of 
the terms upon which these important negocia- 


ions were concluded, I can speak from direet 


‘knowledge ; and I feel no difficulty in affirming 
that the interest of the Indians in the extensive 
territory embraced by them, is to be paid for at its 
fair value, and that no more favourable terms have 
been granted to the United States than would have 
been reasonably expected in a negociation with 
civilized men, fully capable of appreciating and 
protecting their own rights. For the Indian title 
to 116,349,897 acres, acquired since the 4th of 
March, 1829, the U. States have paid $72,560,056, 
in permanent annuities, lands, reservations for In- 
dians, expenses of removal and subsistence, mer- 
chandise, mechanical and agricultural establish- 
ments and implements. When the heavy expenses 
incurred by the United States, and the circum. © 
stance that so large’a portion of the entire territo- 
ry will be forever unsaleable, are considered, and 


is price is compared with that for which the 


and certain consummation. 
The condition of the tribes which occupy the 


country set apart for them in the west, is highly 


prosperous, and encourages the hope of their early 


civilization. They have, for the most part, aban. 


doned the hunter state, and turned their attention 


to agricultural pursuits. All those who have been 
established for any length of time in that fertik 
region, maintain themselves by their own indus 
try. There are among thein traders of no incor- 
siderable capital, and planters exporting cotton 
some extent; but the greater number are smal 
— living in comfort upon the produc? 


their farms. The recent emigrants, although 


they have in some instances retnoved reluctantly, 
have readily acquiesced in their anavoidable des. 
tiny. They have found at once a recompense for 


past sufferings, and an incentive to industrious 
abits, in the abundance and comforts aroun 
There is reuson to believe that all these 


To effect 


protection, as well from each other as from tle 


hostility of the warlike tribes around them, ard 
the intrusions of the whites. 
Government has given them a permanent home, 
and guarantied to them its peaceful and undis 
turbed possession. 
a government and laws which will encourage in. 
dustry, and secure to them the rewards of their 
excrtions. 
vernment cannot be too much insisted upon. The 
earliest effects will be to diminish the causes and 
occasions for hostilities among the tribes, to in- 
spire an interest in the observance of laws to 
which they will have themselves assented, and to 
multiply the securities of property, and the mo- 
tives for self-improvement. _Intimately connected 
with this subject, is the establishment of the mili- 
tary defences recommended by the Secretary of 
War, which have been already referred to. With- 
out them, the Government will be powerless to re- 
deem its pledges of protection to the emigrating 


The policy of tke 
It only remains to give then 


The importance of some form of go- 


Indians against the numerous warlike tribes that 


surround them, and to provide for the safety of 
the frontier settlers of the bordering States. vey 


The case of the Seminoles constitutes at present 


the only exception to the successful effurts of the 
Government to remove the Indians to the homes 
assigned them west of the Mississippi. Four 
dren of this tribe emigrated in 1536, and fifteen 
hundred in 1837 and 1838, leaving in the country, 
it is supposed, about 2000 Indtans. 
tinued treacherous conduct of these people; the 
savage and unprovoked tinurders they have lately 
committed, butchering whole families of the set- 
tlers of the Territory, without distinction of age or 
sex, and making their way into the very centre and 
heart of the country, so that no part of it is free 
from their ravages; their frequent attacks on the 
light-houses along that dangerous cuast; and the 
barbarity with which they have murdered the pas- 
sengers and crews of such vessels as have been 


The con- 


wrecked upon the reefs and keys which border the 


Gulf, leave the Government no alternative but to 
continue the military operations against them until 
they are totally expelled from ‘florida. 


There are other wnotives which would urge the 


Government to pursue this Course towards the 
Seminoles. 
good faith all their treaty stipulations with the 


The United States have fulfilled in 


Indian tribes, and have, in every other instance, 


insisted upon a like performance of their obliga. 
tions. To relax from this salutary rule because 
the Seminoles have maintained themselves so long 
in the Territory they had‘ relinquished, and, in 
defiance of their frequent and solemn engagements, 
still continue to wage a ruthless war against the 
United States, would not only evince a want of 
constancy on our part, but be of evil example in 
our intercourse with other tribes. 
has shown that but little is to be gained by the 
march of armies through a country so intersected 
with inaccessible swamps and marshes, and which, * 
from the fatal character of the climate, must be 
abandoned at the end of the winter. 
mend, therefore, to your attention the plan sub- 
mitted by the Sccretary of War in the accom. 
panying report, for the permanent occupation of 
the portion of the territory freed from the Indians, 
and the more cfficient protection of the people of 
Florida from their inhuman warfare. 


Experience 


I recom. 


From the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 


herewith transmitted, it will appear that a large 
portion of the disposable naval force is either 
actively employed, or in a state of preparation for 
the purposes of experience and discipline, and the 
protection of our commerce. 
been this protection, that, so far as the information 
of Government extends, not a single outrage has 
been attempted on a ‘vessel carrying the flag of 


best feelings of humanity ; its watchfulness in pro- | the United States, within the present year, in any 
quarter, however distant or exposed. 


So effectual has 


The exploring expedition sailed from Norfolk 


on the 19th of August last; and information has 
bcen received of its safe arrival at the island of 
Madeira. } The best spirit animates the officers 
and crews,\and there is every reason to anticipate, 
from its effasts, results benetieial to commerce and 


honourable ‘to the nation. 

It wiil also be seen Rt no reduction of the 
The 


nerchant vessels in distress, in affording active 


scrvice to an additional nuwber of officers, and in 
visiting the different ports of the United States, an 
accurate knowledge of which is ubvicusly of the 
highest importance. 


The attention of Congress is respectfully called 
o that portion of the report recommending an in. 


crease in the number of smaller vessels, and to 
other suggestions contained in that document. 
The rapid’increase and wide expansion of our 
commerce, which is every day seeking new aven- 
ues of profitable adventure; the absolute necessity 
of a naval force for its protection precisely in the 
degree of its extension; a cue regard to the na. 
_ Foxes, and the Winnebagoes, during the last year, | tional rights and honour; the recollection of its 
former exploits, and the anticipation of its future 
triumphs whenever opportunity presents itself, 
which we may rightfully indulge from the expe- 


ience of the past; all seem to point to the navy 
s a most efficient arm of cur national defence, 


upon the treasury. ‘They leave, however, but.a | and a proper object of legislative encouragement. 


The progress and condition of the Post Office 


Department will be seen by reference to the re- 
port of the Postmaster General. The extent of 
roads, covered by mail contracts, is stated to 
be 134,818 miles, and the annual transportation 


| upon them 34,580,202 miles. The number of 


post offices in the United States is 12,553, and ra- 

pidly increasing. ‘The gross revenue for the year 

ending on the 30th dav of June last, was $4,262,- 

145 00. The accruing expenditures, $4,680,068 

00; excess of expenditures, $417,923 00. This 

has been made up out of the surplus previously on 

hand. The cash on hand on the first instant 

was, $314,068 00. ‘The revenue for the year end- 

ing June 30, 1838, was $161,540 more than that 

for the year ending June 30, 1837. The expend- 

itures of the department had been gracuated upon 

the anticipatiun of a largely increased revenue. A | 
moderate curtailment of mail service consequently 

became necessary, and has been effected, to shield 

the department against the danger of embarrass- 

ment. Its revenue is now improving, and it will 

soon resume its onward course in the march of 
improvement. | 

Your particular attention is requested to so much 
of the Postmaster General’s report as relates to 
the transportation of the mails upon railroads. 
The laws on that subject do not seem adequate to 
secure that service, now become almost essential 
to the public interests, and at the same time prov- 
tect the department from combinations and un- 
réasonable demands. 

Nor can I too earnestly request your attention 
to the necessity of providing a more sccure build- 
ing for this department. ‘The danger of destruc- 
tion to which its important books and papers are 
continually exposed, as well from the highly com- 
bustible character of the building occupied, as 
from that of others in the vicinity, calls loudly for 
prompt action. 

Yonr attention is again earnestly invited to the 
suggestions and recommendations submitted at the 
last session in respect to the District of Columbia. 

I fee] it my duty, also, to bring to your notice 
certain proceedings at law which have recently 
been prosecuted in this district, in the name of the 
U. States,“on the relation of Messrs. Stockton & 
Stokes, of the State of Maryland, against the Post- 
master General, and which have resulted in the 
paymeut of money out of the national Treasury, 
for the first time since the establishment of the 
Government, by judicial compulsion exercised by 
the common law writ of mandamus, issued by the 
circuit court of this District. 

The facts of the case, and the grounds of the 
proceedings, will be found fully stated in the re- 
port of the decision; and any additional informa- 
tion which yon may desire will be supplied by the 
proper department. No interference in the par- 
ticular «case is contemplated. The money has 
been paid; the claims of the prosecutors have 
been satisfied; and the whole subject, so far as 
they are concerned, is finally disposed of; but it 
is on the supposition that the case may be regard. 
ed as an authoritative exposition of the law as it 
now stands, that I have thought it necessary to 
present it to your consideration. __ 

The object of the application to the circuit court 
was to compel the Postmaster General to carry 
into effect an award made by the Solicitor of the 
Treasury, under a special act of Congress for the 
settlement of certain claims of the relators on the 
Post Office Department, which award the Post- 
master General declined to execute in full, until he 
should receive further legislative direction on the 
subject. If the duty imposed on the Pestmaster 
Gencral, by that law, was to be regarded as one of 
an official nature, belonging to his office as a 
branch of the Executive, then it is obvious that 
the constitutional competency of the Judiciary to 
direct and control him in its discharge, was neces- 
sarily drawn in question. And if the duty so 
imposed on the Postmaster General was to be 
considered as inerely ministerial, and not execu- 
tive, it yet remained to be shown that the circuit 
court of this District had authority to interfere by 
mandamus—such a power having never before 
been asserted or claimed by that court. Witha 
view to the settlement of these important questions, 
the judgment of the circuit court was carried, by 
a writ of error, tothe Supreme Court of the United 
States. In the opinion of that tribunal, the duty 
imposed on the Postmaster General was not an 
official, executive duty, but one of a merely min- 
isterial nature. The grave constitutional questions 
which had been discussed were, therefore, ex- 
cluded from the decision of the case; the court, 
indecd, expressly admitting that, with powers and 
duties properly belonging to the Executive, no 
other department can interfere by the writ of 
mandamus; and the question, therefore, resolved 
itself into this: Has Congress conferred upon the 
circuit court of this District the power to issue 
such a writ to an officer of the General Govern- 
ment, comimnanding him to perform a_ min. 
isterial act? A majority of the court have de. 
cided that it has, but have founded their decision 
upon a process of reasoning which, in my judg. 
ment, renders further legislative provision indis- 
pensable to the public interests and the equal ad- 
ministration of justice. 


it has long since been decided by the Supreme 


-Coort, that neither that tribunal nor the circuit 


courts of the United States held within the re- 
spective States, possess the power in question; but 
it is now held that this power, denied to both of 
these high tribunals, (to the former by the con. 


stitution, and to the latter by Cungress,) has been, 


by its legislation, vested in the circuit court of 
this District. No such direct grant of power to 
the circuit court of this District is claimed ; but it 
has been held to result, by necessary implication, 
from several sections of the law establishing the 
court. One of these sections declares, that the 
laws of Maryland, as they existed at the time of 
the session, should be in force in that part of the 
District ceded by that State; and, by this provi- 
sion, the common law, in civil and criminal cases, 
as it prevailed in Maryland in 1801, was established 
in that part of the District. 

In England, the court of king’s bench—because 
the sovereign, who, according to the theory of the 
constitution, is the fountain of justice, originally 
sat there in person, and is still deemed to be pre- 
sent, iu construction of law—alone possesses the 
high power of issuing the writ of mandamus, not 
only to inferior jurisdictions and corporations, but 
also to magistrates and others, commanding them, 
in the king’s name, to do what their duty requires, 
in cases where there is a vested right, and no 
-other specific remedy. It has been held in the 
case referred to, that, as the Supreme Court of the 
United States is, by the constitution, rendered in- 
competent to exercise this power, and as the cir- 
cuit court of this district is a court of general ju- 
risdiction in cases at common law, and the highest 
court of original jurisdiction in the district, the 
right to issue the writ of mandamus is incident to 
its common law powers. Another ground relied 
upon to maintain the power in question is, that it 
was included, by fair construction, in the power it 
granted to the Circuit Courts of the United States, 
by the act “to provide for the more convenient or- 
ganisation of the courts of the United States,” 
passed 13th of February, 1801 ; that the act esta- 
blishing the circuit court of this district, passed 
the 27th day of February, 1801, conferred upon 
that court and the judges thereof the same powers 
as were by law vested in the circuit courts of the 
United States and in the judges of the said courts ; 
that the repeal of the first mentioned act, which 
took place in the next year, did not divest the cir- 
cuit court of this district of the authority in die- 
pute, but left it still clothed with the powers over 


the subject which, it is conceded, were taken 


away from the circuit courts of the United States 
by the repeal of the act of 13th Feb. 1801. 
Admitting that the adoption of ihe laws of Mary- 
land for a portion of this district confers on the cir- 
cuit court thereof, in that portion, the transcendent 


extra judicial prerogative powers of the Court of } 


King’s Bench, in England, or that either of the 
acts of Congress, by necessary implication, au- 
thorise the former court to issue a writ of manda- 
mus to an officer of the United States, to compel 
hisn to perforin'a ministerial duty, the consequen- 
ces are, in one respect, the same. The result in 
either case is, that the officers of the United States, 
stationed in different parts of the United States, 
are, in respect to the performance of their official 
duties, subject to different laws and a different 
supervision; those in the States to one rule, and 
those in the District of Columbia to another und a 
very different one. In the District their official 
conduct is subjett to a judicial control, from which 
in the States they are exempt. 

Whatever difference of opinion may exist 
as to the expediency of vesting such a power in 
the judiciary, in a system of Government constl- 
tuted like that of the United States, all must agree 
that these disparaging discrepancies in the law 
and in the administration of justice ought not to 
be permitted to continue; and as Congress alone 
can provide the remedy, the subject is unavoidably 
presented to your consideration. 


M. VAN BUREN. 


Washington, December 3, 1838. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 


Acknowledgment of monies received by the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church, dur- 
ing October, 1838. 

Albany, N. Y. Mo. con. 3rd Presb. ch. $50 ; 

coll. Ist Pres. ch. for sup, of Rev. Joseph 

Warren 700; of which 50 ackn. before, 


bal. 650; Rev. A. McClaun 3; - “ 03 00 
Athens, Ga. Mrs. Helen Camak, to ed. Hclen 

CamakinN.India.- - - . 25 00 
Beaver Falls cong. Pa. By Rev. A. Williams. 15 00 
Bethany cong. Pa. By Rev. Wm. Jeffery. - 62 50 
Bethel cong. Pa. Sab. Sch. by Rev. Robt. | 

Johnson. ° 4 00 
Bull cr. cong. Pa. By Rev. J.W.Johnson 14 00 
Butler, Pa. A_ bequest from Wm. Adams 

dec’d, by Jas. Adams. - - - #£«410000 
Callansburg cong. Pa. By Rev. John Core. 13 34 
Claysville cong. Pa. Mo. con. and Fem. Miss. 

So. by Rev.P.Hassinger. - -~— - 13 02 
Columbia, Pa. Fem. Miss. So. to con. Rey. 

James L. Scott and wife life mems. . 60 00 
Erie Presby. Fairview cong. Pa. By Rev. J. 

Eaton. - - 2700 
East Concord cong.Pa. By Rev. John Core. 6 47 
Fairfield N. J. Fem miss. so. Presb. ch. to 

con. their Pastor, Rev. David D. McKee, 

a life mem. $50.87; mo. con. coll. 7,14, 58 Ol 


Fairmount cong. Pa. By Wm.Riley, Tr. - 12 00 


Forks of Brandywine, Pa. Fem.miss. so. - 32 50 

Gettysburg, Pa. Fem. aux. so. an. contrib. for 
sustaining a school in N. India. - - 50 00 

Gravel Run cong. By Rev. Wells Bushnell, 5 00 


Houston, ‘Texas. Mo. con. in June, 1837, by 

Rev. W. W. Hall. - 1000 
Hudson Presb. N. ¥Y.Scotchtown cong. For 

sup. Rev. Jus. Wilson, by Rev. M. Bald- 

Island cr. cong. O. By Rev. Thos. F. Magill. 
Kentucky. A Friend of Missions. - - 3 00 
Lexington, Ky. In part of subscription of 


McChord ch. by Wm. H. Rainey. - 50 00 
Licking cong. Pa. Fem. miss. so. by Rev. 
John Core. - : - 19 05 
Little Beaver cong. Pa. Fem miss so. by Rev. 
Robt. Dilworth - - - 1436 
Liberty corner cong. N. J. By Rev. J. T. 
English. - - - 13 00 
Long Run cong. Pa. Sab. Sch. children. - 5 00 
Louisville, Ky. Mo. con. Ist Free ch. - « 2a 
Lower Brandywine, Del. By Thos. Love. - 7 00 
Mansfield, O. Mrs. Hannah Cook, $5; Presb. 
Maysville, Ky. Presb. ch. coll. in part after 
sermon. - - 53 50 
Mercer co. Pa. Legacy from Mrs. Elizabeth 
Middletown and Kingwood congs. Va. Bal. to 
con. Rev. Cyrus Beecher Bristol, life di- 
rector. - S51 50 
Middletown, Va. Mo. con. by Rev. C. B. Bris- 
tol. 
Mingo cr. eong. Pa. By Rev. J. Beatty. - 675 
Mobile, Ala. Mo. con. Presb. ch. $169; Juv. 
miss. and Temp. so. in Sab. Sch. to ed. 
_ two heathen children, $45; by ch. session. 214 00 
Mount Prospect cong. Pa. By Rev. J. Moore. 6 10 
Morristown, N. J. Eunice Todd. - - - 1 50 


Moscow, N. Y. Mo. con. Presb. eh. by Rev. J. . 
fi. Redington. - - 
New Bedford, Pa. Harmonic so. by Geo. 


New Castle Pby. New London cong. - - 30 00 
New Castle, Ky. Mo. con. Presb. ch. - 8200 
New Lisbon, O. By Rev. John B.Graham. 20 00 
New Rehoboth cong. Pa. By Rev John Core. 17 00 
New York city. Ist Presb. ch. Mo. con. 
Scotch Presb. ch. Henry Rankin $200; 

Mo. con. Oct. $60; John Leakie 

910; - : - ° - 270 00. 

Canal st.ch. - 5858. 3 
A friend to con. J. Kearney Rodgers, M. : 

D.alifemem. - = - - 3000 412 64 
Oxford, Nottingham, and Hopewell, Pa. Fem. 

sew. societies, ty con. John M. Dickey 

a life mem. - 950 00 
Perrysville cong. O. By Rev. Mr. Hughs. - 5 00 
Philadelphia. Central Presby. ch. 

Alexander Henry $100; a lady 

1Uth Presb. ch. a lady per Rev. H. 

A. Boardman, - 20 00 

2nd Presb ch. mo. con. coe 

Robt. Creighton $10; a lady $1. 1! 00 151 89 
Philadelphia. Juvenile miss. so. of lst Ref. 

Presb. ch. For Mission ch. at Saharun- 

pur $120; for ed. James R. Campbell 

and Mary R. Campbell, 2nd. Pay. $50; 

for ed.a child for Thos. Cummings, N. 

Y. $20; for ed. George Wyer Henry, 

Jr. 2nd. pay. $25; for ed. 2 heathen 

children for a so. uf youth in Rev. H. 

McMillan’s cong. Xenia, O. Ist. semi-an. 

yt. $25; to con. Rev. John Kell and 

Rew. J.N. McLeod, life directors; and 

Rev. A. W Black, Rev. H. McMillan, and 

Rev. R. H. Beatty, life mem. —- - 240 00 
Pisgah ch. Ky. Coll. after a sermon. - - 115 60 
Pike Run cong. Pa. By Rev. D. Kirkpat- 

Red Clay cr. Del. By Thomas Love. - - 19 00 
Richland Presb.O. By Rev. James Scott, 

Saltsburg cong. Pa. By Rev. W. Hughs, 

$23.37; Kem. sew. so. 85; - - 28 37 
Sewickley cong. Pa. By Rev. D. E. Nevin. 12 25 
Shippingville, Pa. By Rev. John Core. : 1 62 
Slate Lick cong. Pa. By Rev. John Reddick. 15 37 
Spring cr. Pa. Mo.con. coll. - 
Springtield cong. O. By Rev. J. D. Hughs. - 15 00 
Staunton, Va. Mr. Mitchie. - : - 1000 
Steubenville Pby. Ridge cong.O. By Rev. 

Trenton, N.J. Fem. miss. so. to con. John 

Voorhees and Samuel Brearley life 

Uniontown, Pa. Cong. coll. for 1838, $125; 

M. W. of Seceder ch. $10. - - 135 00 
Upper Butialo cong. Pa. By Rev. John Eagle- 

son. - - 25 00 
Wappinger’s cr. N. Y. Mo. con. Presb. ch. by 

Rev. Mr. Price. - - 1800 
Westfield cong. By Rev. James Bracken - 40 32 
Wheeling Va. To con. Mrs. A. Woods, and 

Mrs. Zachariah Jacob, life mems. - - €0 00 
Williamsport Md. Mo. con. $16.72; Fem. 

asso. $18.75. - - 35 47 
A Friend ot Missions. Paid to W. Lowrie, 

atthe Mission Rooms.- - - 23 00 
Rev. J. Coon for himself and wife, each $5; a - 

thank offering. - 
Thos. Foster, Ex. of the estate of Robt. Smith, 

By. Rev. E. Bradbury, in Ohio, Franklin, 

$24.25; Dick’s er. $3; N. Jersey, $25.) 1 

Darrs ‘Town, $2 ; Camden, $8.25 ; Leba- 

non, Mrs. Gilchrist, $1; Dayton, $24; 

Harmony, $15; Yellow Springs, $41.25 ; 

Muddy Run, $10; Miami Pby. $1 ; Troy, 

$31.25; Mt. Carmel, mo. con. $3.57; 

Russville, $6; Hopewell, $22; Somerset, 

$19.25 ; Rev. D.K. McDonald, $5. - 241 83 


“Total, $3863 91 


‘\] EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Atonement and In. 
tercession of Jesus Christ; by the Rev. Wm. 
Symington. Second American edition. 
Memoir of Hunnah Sinclair ; by Legh Richmond. 
The Recognition of Friends in Another World ; by 
the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, D.D. A Bible Class Manual; 
or a System of Theology, in the order of the Westmin- 
ster Shorter Catcchism, adapted to Bible Classes. With 
Questions on each Chapter for the Bible Lesson. B 
John McDowell, D.D. Pastor of the Central Presbyteri- 
an Church, Philadelphia. Lectures on the Book of 
Esther; by the late ‘Thomas McCrie, D.D. Just pub- 


lished and for sale by 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Cor. Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


YMINGTON ON THE ATONEMENT.—The 
Atonement and Intercession of Jesus Christ ; by 
the Rev. Wm. Symington. Second Atnerican edition. 
Memoir of annah Sinclair: by Legh Richmond. 
Lectures on the Book of Esther; by the late Rev. 
Thomas McCrie, D.D. A Pible Class Manual; or a 
System of Theology, in the order of the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism, adapted to Bible Classes. With 
Questions on each Chapter for the Bible Lesson. By 
John McDowell, D.D. Pastor of the Central Presbyte- 
rian Church, Philadelphia. Just published and for 
sale by ROBERT CARTER, 
No. 58 Canal street, cor. Mercer, New York. 


RESH MALAGA FRUIT.—The subscribers have 
fur sale 170 whole, half, and quarter boxes Bunch 
Muscatel Raisins, of the best brands, in fine large clus- 
ters ; also, 1000 Ib. Zante Currants, very clean and free 
1Tom stoncs; 300lb. Soft Shell Almonds; 100Ib. Citron; 
40 Fancy Jars Malaga Grapes, each containing about 
12 lb., put up expressly for the London market, and in 


fine order. | 
BALDWIN & COLTON. 
Tea Dealers and Temperance Grocers, No. 


SCHOOL BOOKS.—Hocan & Tuowr- 
son, Booksellers, No. 30 North Fourth street, 
publish the fallowing valuable series of School Books, 
to which the attention of Teachers throughout the 
country is invited. 
I. Rassell’s Histories. Ancient History of Greece 
and Rome, with Introductory Notices of the Jews, 
Persians, and Carthagenians. By John Russell, A. M. 
with 12 elegant engravings. é 
History of the United States of America from the 
discovery to the present time, with questions for the 
examination of Students, and twenty-five engravings. 
By John Russell, A. M. 
History of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the 
present time, with numerous engravings, and questions. 
By John Russell, A. M. 
History of France to the accession of Louis Philippe 
First, with numerous engravings, and questions. By 
John Russell, A. M. 
II. Lardner’s (Dionysius, L.D.D) Outlines of Uni- 
versal History, embracing a concise History of the 
World, from the carliest period tothe present time, 
arranged so that the whole may be studied by periods, 
or the Flistory of any country may be read by itself, 
with 49 engravings. 
III. Benjamin D. Emerson’s Series of Reading 
Books. Emerson’s Fourth Class Reader, for youngest 
classes after the Spelling Book, Do. Third Class Reader, 
Do. Second Class Reader, Do. First Class Reader. | 
1V. Frederick Emerson’s Arithmetics. North Ame- 
rican Arithmetic, part 1, By Frederick Emerson, Do. 
do. part 2, Do. do. part 3, (a to Parts 2 and 3 North 
American Arithinetic. By Frederick Emerson. 
V. The New Natignal Spelling Book. By Benja- 
min D. Emerson. 
The unparalleled success of the above School Books 
is an unerring testimonial of their merit. The follow- 
ing recommendations are not those of partial friends 
which often mislead, but such as resulted from actual 
adoption of the appointment of Committees of Investi- 
gation, the chief of whom residing in cities have had 
recourse to all kinds of books, and consequently the 
best opportunity of forming a judgment. 


Philadelphia, August 4th, 1834.—I have the honour 
herewith to transmit you a copy of the accepted report, 
submitted on the second instant, to the Pennsylvania 
Association of Monitorial Teachers, by the Committee 
to whom had been referred a series of Class Books, 
compiled by Mr. B. D. Emerson. I am, &c., 
Wa. C. Barton, Recording Secretary. 

August 2d, 1834.—The Committee appointed to ex- 
amine books report, That they have had under con. 
sideration those Which were referred to them at the 
last meeting of the Association; and are prepared to 
recommend Emerson’s Series of Reading ks, and 
the new new National Spelling Book, to the attention 
of the Association, and to Teachers generally, as well 
adapted to the higher classes in our schools. The se- 
lections are rich and varied, and the suggestions and 
practical hints to Teachers are judicious, and such as, 
if properly applied, will lead to beneficial results. We 
are happy to learn that the compiler designs to prepare 
a fourth book of the series, calculated for a lower class. 
When this shall have been accomplished, if the effort 
be as successful as his former, (of which there can be 
no doubt) we think a complete set of reading lessons, 
of easy and regular gradation, will be in the possession 
ofevery Teacher. (Signed.) J. L. Rhees, 
A. T. W. Wright, 
Saml. F. Watson. 
Extract from the Minutes of the Board of Control, for 
the First Schoul District of Pennsylvania. Sept. 1834. 

It is hereby ordered, that Emerson’s First Class 
Reader, Second Class Reader, Third and Fourth Class 
Readers, the new National Spelling Book, and Arith- 
metic Parts I. and II. be used in the Public Schools of 
the First School District of Pennsylvania. 


From one of the School Commissioners of the State of 


Delaware. August 29th, 1834, 
Dear Sir—I have examined the four reading books, 
prepared for the use of Schools by Mr. B. D. Emerson, 
entited, “ The First Class Reader,” “* The Second Class 
Reader,” “The Third Class Reader,” “The Fourth 
Class Reader,” and “‘lhe New National Spelling 
Book,” with particular satisfaction. The selections of 
which they are composed are excellent, not only for the” 
beauty and !perspicuity of their composition, but for 
the useful information which they generally contain. 
On the whole, | incline to think them superior, beyond 
al! calculation, to any thing of the kind I have hereto. 
fore scen. Entertaining this opinion, I hope they will 
meet with universal patronage, and I desire particular- 
ly that they may be used in the School of this District. 
Yoo obedient servant, Cu. Marin, 
Commissioner, of se — No 12, Kent County, 
elaware. 


Copy of Resolutions of the Directors of the Public 
Schools of Chambersburg, August 8th. 1835. 
Resolved, That the following books, and no others, 
viz. Emerson’s National Spelling Book : Nos.1, 2, 3, 
and 4, Class Readers by Emerson: Nos. 1, and 2, 
Arithmetic by Emerson, be used in the Public Schools 
of the Chambersburg District, as soon as they can be 
obtained, and that notice of this resolution be given 
to the teachers. Frepk. Siti, Secretary. 


From the Principals of the Public Schools of the City 
of Boston, November 16th, 1834. 

We have considered it our duty to render ourselves 
acquainted with the more prominent books, published 
for the use of schools, and to fix on some works 
which appear to unite the greatest advantages, and re- 
port the same to the School Committee of Boston, for 
adoption in the Public Schools. After the most care- 
ful examination, we have, without any hesitancy, come 
to the conclusion, that Emerson’s Series of School 
Books are best suited to the wants of all classes of 
scholars, and most convenient for the purposes of in- 
struction. Accordingly, we have petitioned for the 


‘adoption of these works in the Public Schosls. 


Levi Conant, 
Josiah Fairbank, 
Otis Pierce, John P. Lathrop, 
Abel Wheeler, Abner Forbes. 
Ata meeting of the School Committee of Boston, 
November 18, 1834, it was ordered, that Emerson’s 
books be introduced into the schools under their charge. 
Attest. S. F. M’Cieary, Secretary. 


From the Principals of the Public Schools of the City 
of New York, May 11, 1835. 

We have examined Emerson’s books, and are dispo- 
sed to bear testimouy in their favour. They are evi- 
dently an improvement in the branches of learning on 
which they treat; and we fully concur with the mas- 
ters of the public schools of Boston, in the views re- 
specting their character, which they have expressed in 
their note of November 16th. 

Lloyd D. Windsor, _C. B. Sherman, 

- William Belden, J. P. Hoyt, 
Benjamin F. Hart, A. D. Monfredy, 
Seneca Durand, Wm. H. Browne, 
M. B. Hart, Benj. Wightman, 
Thomas P. Okee, A. V. Stout, 

Juo. N. Ketcham, Anson Willis. 

These books are used in the Carlisle Schouls in the 
following order. : 
Primary Department—First School, First Grade. 
Emerson’s Spelling Book, Emerson’s Fourth Class 
Reader, Testament, &c. 


YEW TEMPERANCE STORE.—Groceries sold 
a at the lowest prices for cash only. No profits 
will be charged to make up Jost accounts, and for the 
expenses of Book-keeping, Collecting, &c. &c., and 
goods will be sold proportionably cheap. All possible 
pains will be taken to obtain the very best quality 
goods of every description, particularly fine Teas, and 
to render the establishment worthy of general patron- 
age. Housekeepers disposed to ecunomise in the pur- 
chase of Grocerics, and those who purchase for fainilies 
residing in the country, are very respectfully invited 
to call at the cash Tea, Sugar, and Coffee Warehouse, 
No. 275 Market Street, North side, three doors ubove 
Seventh, Philadelphia. SIMON COLTON. 

may 26—6m 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry strect, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. The object of the Society 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the performance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The charges will be such as to be within the reach . 
of all who may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladics and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience. As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, thore 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knauff, {nstru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made. at the rooms of the So- 


P. Macintosh, jr. 
Jomes Robinson, 


4 | ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 


Markct street above Seventh, south side, Philadelpia. 


sep 15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 
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